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3n the End. 
By TRITTON GRANT. 


‘ Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms: mute 
The camel labours with the heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence—not bestow'd 
In vain should such example be; if they, 
Things of ignoble or of savage mood, 
Endure and shrink not, we of nobler clay 
May temper it to bear—it is but for a day.” 
—CHILDE HAROLD. 


CHAPTER I. 


NANCY BETHUNE sat on the top of a portmanteau in her cabin, 
with swollen eyelids and a red nose, her elbows on her knees, 
and her head in her hands, gazing sadly at her boots. 

After twenty-three years of existence, ten of which had. been 
spent in trying to make sixpence do the work of a shilling, in 
patching young brothers’ clothes, and trimming little~ sisters’ 
hats with often-ironed ribbon, she was leaving the old work-a- 
day home-life, and going out to India to be married. Just then 
the joys of coming wedded bliss seemed too dim and indistinct 
to bring that sense of soothing gladness which one might have 
expected to find in the heart of a young bride elect. The 
thought uppermost in her mind was, that her future husband 
could certainly not make up to her for that dear, noisy, harum- 
scarum family to whom she had just bidden good-bye. She 
caught sight of a card-board box, tied up clumsily with string, 
lying on her berth, a parting gift from her youngest brother. 

“ Toffy, Nance, to keep you from crying,” he had whispered 
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tenderly, as he presented it to her. “I asked cook to make it 
for you. I’m afraid the box isn’t quite full now ; but Tomand I 
thought we ought just to taste it first to see if it was really nice 
enough for you, and we found it was.” He sighed a little sadly. 

The sight of this farewell present brought her handkerchief 
into requisition again. She wished she had never consented to 
leave home, and take a long voyage, which entailed being 
horribly sea-sick—she was sure she would be sea-sick, she felt 
so already, although they were still in dock—just to marry 
Charlie Howard. The game did not seem worth the candle. 
Her handkerchief was here shortly reduced to a pulpy lump. 
Then she pulled herself together, and argued severely thus :— 
What was the use of ‘sitting and crying in her cabin over what 
could not be helped, whilst everyone else was devouring their 
dinner in the saloon, with that eagerness with which, we are 
told, prisoners eat their last meal before execution? Her entire 
family were poor as church mice. Her father—who ought to 
know—had told her she would be acting most wrongly if she 
threw away such a chance as Charlie offered her in making her 
his wife. There would be one less mouth to feed ; one less girl 
to dress, and—well, it seemed the only thing to be done! 

After Nancy Bethune had refused the Curate, and several 
other absolutely ineligible young men, who by virtue of their 
impecuniosity, seemed to consider matrimony indispensable to 
the happiness of their lonely, poverty-stricken lives, Mr. Howard 
had appeared on the scene. He was fairly well off. To the 
Bethune mind—long over-burdened by scarcity of means—his 
four hundred a year beyond his subaitern’s pay, seemed border- 
ing on affluence. He proposed to Nancy, and after being flatly 
refused by the object of his affections, was subsequently ac- 
cepted, when that young lady had been solemnly shown by her 
father the advantages of the situation, and the error of her 
ways. 

“Don’t think I want to influence you in any way. I want 
you to do what is best for your happiness,” her father had 
declared, after which preface, full of unselfish sentiment, he pro- 
ceeded, after the manner of many advisers, who are interested 
parties in the subject under discussion, to bring every possible 
argument and power of persuasion to bear, upon what he had 
firmly determined beforehand, would be the most satisfactory 
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course of action for his daughter to pursue. Charlie’s leave had 
come to an end just as things were comfortably settled, from 
his and his prospective father-in-law’s point of view, and he had 
left to join his regiment in India again, where, according to 
many and urgent entreaties, Nancy had agreed to follow him. 
Thus it came about that Miss Bethune sat on her portmanteau 
that dull, cold, November evening, and felt that the whole wide 
world was a dreary waste of misery. A few hours later on, 
feelings, filial, fraternal and otherwise, were entirely overwhelmed 
by an overpowering desire to get out and walk. But these 
feelings gradually gave way to a more contented frame of mind, 
and long before most of the passengers on board had become 
accustomed to being tossed up and down all day and all night 
long, Miss Bethune appeared on deck, quite prepared to think a 
voyage was not unadulterated discomfort after all. 

In a day or two, she had picked up acquaintance with several 
people on board. One, a rather short, fair man, who possessed 
an eye-glass, and a turn for flirtation, and had seen in her 
untold possibilities for spurious, board-ship love-making. An- 
other, a somewhat washed-out-looking woman, who always 
insisted on talking to her whenever she wanted to read. 

“It’s such a comfort to find a woman who isn’t ill for the 
whole of the first three days,” this lady, Mrs. Heston by name, 
remarked. Then she proceeded to grumble at everything 
Indian, and always left Nancy with an uncomfortable fore- 
boding that she was going to live in a place little better, in 
ways social and otherwise, than another spot which is not 
renowned for its cold climate. Some people have the same 
effect on others that damp weather has on feathers—they, meta- 
phorically speaking, take the curl out of them, and leave them 
feeling lank and dejected. 

Then there was a tall, good-looking, dark man, with kind 
grey eyes, a square jaw, and irreproachable collars and boots. 
Nancy had a weakness for nice collars, and the shine on Captain 
Lefroy’s had an irresistible attraction for her, which quite 
accounted for the fact that he and she spent most of their time 
together. She felt it was such a relief after sitting opposite to a 
dirty-looking American missionary, with a predilection for 
stewed figs, or talking to some slovenly individual, who con- 


sidered a voyage synonymous with a total absence of shirt- 
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cuff, to turn to Captain Lefroy, who always looked clean and 
smart. 

That morning—about four days after they had left England— 
he and Nancy were sitting and talking together as usual, the 
knight of the eye-glass was sulking on the other side of the 
deck, and Mrs. Heston was writing letters. 

“Yes, you know,” Nancy said, with a little sigh, “we are as 
poor as church mice, but we managed to get a good deal of fun 
out of life all the same, and I wish I hadn’t to go away and 
leave them all.” 

“Then why do you do it?” Guy Lefroy asked, tilting his 
straw hat a little more over his nose, and looking at her from 
under the brim. 

“Oh! because——” Nancy stopped abruptly. It did not 
seem exactly complimentary to her future lord and master to 
say—“ Because I am going out to be married and can’t help 
myself,” so she ended lamely, “ Oh, they all wanted me to come ; 
they thought it was the best thing I could do.” 

Then she devoutly wished she had never said anything of the 
sort, and hoped he would not remember it, even if she met 
him as a married woman. Without analysing the reason why, 
she always avoided any subject which might lead up to that 
event which loomed in the distance, not from any arriéve pensée 
on her part, but because the thought of the future depressed 
her, and it was a relief to put it out of sight and enjoy the 
present. In spite of her three-and-twenty years, she had as 
keen a sense of enjoyment as a girl of sixteen,and a marvellous 
capacity of living just for the passing hour, and putting all 
worries for the time being aside. 

“TI expect you'll like India,and have no end of a good time?” 
Guy remarked. 

“Um—yes.” 

Nancy felt rather doubtful on the subject. She was very 
vague in her ideas as regards Indian life. She had a dim 
notion everyone sat in darkened rooms all day long, and only 
came out, like owls, when it was dark; that all the women 
dressed in white muslin, and suffered from prickly heat ; that 
you went long rides between three and five a.m.; that snakes 
were in the habit of coiling themselves up under every decently- 
sized bit of furniture in your room ; that your staple food was 
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curry and rice, and that service on Sunday was held at sunrise 
at all times of the year. 

“You don’t seem particularly enthusiastic,” he said, with a 
laugh. 

“Oh, yes, I am,” with a sudden twinge of conscience. “Of 
course I am, only it’s horrid leaving home. I’ve looked after 
them all ever since my mother died, ten years ago, and dad is 
so frightfully extravagant if I’m not there to come down on him. 
He used to be fairly well off before he married, and then he 
went out to India with his regiment, and lost nearly all his 
money racing, poor dear. Yes, he’s retired now. In fact, we all 
retired, we couldn’t afford to do anything else,” and Miss 
Bethune laughed and showed her pretty little white teeth. 

“Poor people are always the nicest, aren’t they?” he sug- 
gested promptly. “Zam poor, too,” and they both laughed 
again. 

“Do you mind being poor?” he asked. 

She laughed. 

“T’d rather be rich, I must say! Home-made frocks, etc., may 
sound picturesque, but they don’t as a rule look it, and it seems 
to lower one’s dignity somehow, to wear a jacket that has ‘ four 
years old’ written large all over it. I think it is only people who 
have been really poor who can see the absolutely unromantic 
side of it.” 

“ And yet poor people can be happy sometimes,” he said ten- 
tatively. 

“Of course they can; we were, for instance. Still the want 
of money often makes me very uzhappy too. I’ve known too 
much of poverty to have many illusions about it.” 

“T suppose, then, you would never marry a poor man?” 

She was looking off into the distance, and did not see his 
face. 

“That is a luxury only rich girls can indulge in,” she said, 
evasively. “It’s the bounden duty of all poor girls to marry 
rich men,” with a little laugh. 


** Money, money, how’ I love you ; 
Naught on earth I prize above you !"’ 


“T rather agree with the gentleman who composed those 
beautiful lines.” 
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He drummed on the floor with one foot, and tugged: at his 
moustache somewhat fiercely. 

“Still, money isn’t everything. Supposing you were despe- 
rately in love with a poor man, and——” 

“T can’t imagine such a remote contingency,” she interrupted 
lightly. 

“It might happen,” he persisted. “I don’t believe you ever 
have cared—yet. Have you?” 

“No—TI never have. I rather wish I had.” 

There was such a curiously meditative inflection in her voice 
that Guy burst out laughing, and then it suddenly occurred 
to Nancy that, considering she was engaged, it was a pity 
she had so far forgotten the fact, as, in the parlance of the 
present day, to have so entirely “ given herself away.” But then, 
unfortunately, she always was forgetting she was engaged. Her 
heart was not in her coming marriage, and she resolutely tried 
to put the thought of it out of her mind, until it should be inevi- 
table. Her engagement ring reposed peacefully at the bottom 
of her dressing-bag ; she had been in the habit of losing it daily, 
and prudently judged that it was safest to keep it locked up. It 
would be so awkward to inform Charlie, when she arrived, that 
she possessed that sacred token of his no longer. 

“Wear it always for my sake, and remember it means you 
belong to me.” Those were his words, and for that reason 
Nancy never put it on except on state occasions, such as on 
being introduced to her future mother-in-law, etc. etc. At 
present she felt like a child home for the holidays — lessons 
behind and lessons in front, but pleasure for the nonce. She 
loved her family devotedly, and to do anything for their good 
was the most natural, in fact, the only thing to do from her point 
of view. But she could not do more than she had done, and just 
for these few weeks she could pretend to herself that she was 
not going to marry Charlie Howard. When the time came to 
marry him, she would do everything in her power to make him 
happy, but what was the use of bothering herself about him now ? 
When asked whom she was going out to in India, she kept 
strictly to the truth and said, an uncle in Bombay. To go into 
details and say that she was engaged to Charlie Howard, and 
was to be married to him from her uncle’s house, she considered 
unnecessary, all the more so as she was most wishful to forget 
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the fact. Still, the remembrance of him would come cropping 
up when she had made some speech like that last one to Guy, 
and remind her that it did not do for her to forget she was 
engaged to be married. 


CHAPTER II. 


“LET’s make up a jolly party to go and see the sights at Gib,” 
he of the flirtatious tendencies, otherwise Billy Fraser (Senior 
Subaltern of the Royal Downshire Regiment, quartered at 
Topskhar), suggested to Miss Bethune, and forthwith enume- 
rated whom he considered were worthy of his approval. “ You 
know,” he added artfully, “ there’s no use asking Captain Lefroy, 
he’s done this journey so often, and seen everything there is to be 
seen, and would only think it a bore.” 

Nancy said, “Would he?” and felt all interest in Gibraltar 
fail immediately. 

But Lefroy happened to wish to be of the same party as Miss 
Bethune, so all Billy’s carefully-laid schemes were frustrated. 
Mr. Fraser's chosen few all went on shore together and enjoyed 
themselves immensely. They drove about in ramshackle 
vehicles of all sorts, revelled in the lovely gardens, and came 
back to the steamer laden with unlimited fruit, which they spent 
the rest of the day in devouring. 

To leave England leafless, flowerless, cold and foggy, to toss 
about for several days without seeing land, and then suddenly 
to step ashore with a bright blue sky, and a hot sun overhead, 
into that picturesque southern town, with its gaily-painted 
houses, and its wealth of flowers and fruit, seemed to Nancy a 
change so rapid that it savoured something of a fairy story. 
And often in the days that followed she would look back to 
that morning and long for the merry, careless heart that had 
been hers when she saw Gibraltar for the first time, smiling in 
the warm November sunshine. 


Gibraltar was now a thing of the past ; the Mediterranean lay 
behind them, and they had entered the Red Sea. 

The sun had just set. Nancy sat back in her chair, which 
faced the stern, whilst Guy Lefroy sat near her, his sketch-book 
on his knee. They had neither of them spoken for some time. 
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Guy was busily drawing, and Nancy was trying to take a mental 
photograph of the scene which lay before her. 

On one side in darkest shadow lay the Egyptian coast, show- 
ing black against that marvellous sunset sky, which glowed with 
every colour from palest daffodil to deepest orange, from faintest 
pink and amethyst, to richest crimson and purple. Whilst on 
the other stood out the Arabian mountains, weird, solemn, 
mysterious, touched by the sunset’s dying glow as the moon 
rose slowly behind them in the pale evening sky. 

From time to time Lefroy would look up at Nancy, but she 
was too wrapped up in her own thoughts to notice it. She 
made a very fascinating picture to Guy as she sat there, her red- 
brown hair waving back from her forehead under her trim 
white straw hat, with its band of black ribbon ; her blue eyes, 
soft and clear, looking out over the sea with a touch of sad 
thoughtfulness in their depths he had not seen there before. 

“Do you recognise that ?” he asked at last, bending forward 
and laying his sketch-book on her knee. 

It was a sketch of Nancy—Nancy herself, with her merry 
face and laughing eyes, roughly done, it is true, but unmistakable ; 
and under it was written : 


“My Lapy CAPRICE.” 


“Well?” he said again. 

“It’s splendid. But—why do you call me that?” pointing at 
what he had scrawled across the bottom of the page, as she 
handed him back the book. 

“ A sudden inspiration,” he answered, with a laugh, as he 
looked into her puzzled little face. ‘‘You are quite the most 
capricious little woman I ever met. One never has the very faintest 
idea what you will do next. One day, you will talk to me, and 
I feel I'm getting to know you, and the next you will glue 
your eyes to your book and refuse to be disturbed at any price. 
One day I ask you if I’m boring you, and you look at me re- 
proachfully, and say, ‘Of course not!’ and another day you'll 
suddenly ask me, just when I am feeling happy, if I would 
mind leaving you as you have a headache. At first I believed 
in those headaches ; now I don’t! It is simply a polite way of 
getting rid of me. The other night you told me Mr. Fraser 
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didn’t dance as well as I did (I hope you meant it!), and yet 
you dance with him four times to my one. Do you know I 
sometimes hope ‘Billy’ bores you more than I do, and yet— 
you certainly let him have far more opportunities of talking to 
you. So, because I don’t understand you in the least, you seem 
to me a very capricious young lady indeed. Now, Miss Bethune, 
surely your ‘conscience pricks you most horribly! You know 
you are very unfair to me, don’t you ; and must surely have some 
excuse to offer for your changeable behaviour ?” 

Nancy’s colour came and went quickly, whilst he was speak- 
ing, in the way he loved to see it do, for he had a pretty good 
idea that no one else on board could make her blush like that. 
She was quite at a loss how to answer him, for all he had said 
was true. She had been capricious, she knew it; but to tell 
him why was impossible. How could she tell him that it was be- 
cause that she felt his friendship was becoming too great a pleasure 
in her life to be harmless to a girl in her position, and therefore 
she had tried by fits and starts to put an end to their grow- 
ing intimacy. Sometimes the pleasure of the moment was too 
much for her, and she would thrust aside all thought of that 
future which she had begun to dread since Guy had come across 
her path, filling all her thoughts with wild possibilities. She 
always meant to tell him she was engaged, but every day she put 
it off made it harder, and she had never told him yet. Then again 
she would wonder what necessity there was for her to tell him. 
They were friends, but why should she go in for confidences of 
this sort? And the nervous dread that by telling him he might 
fancy she had some idea he cared for her, seemed to make it 
impossible for her to do so now. 

“ Silence gives consent, I suppose,” Guy went on teasingly ; 
“you quite acknowledge you have behaved abominably.” 

“No, I don’t!” answering in the same bantering tone, “I think 
my conduct is always irreproachable. If you find anything 
wrong with it, the fault is in yourself.” 

“T wish I could bring you to a proper state of repentance, 
then there might be some chance of things being pleasant.” 

“How?” 

“ Because if you repented you would ‘try and do better next 
time, which means Mrs. Heston would not have your company 
all the morning ; writing innumerable letters wouldn’t occupy 
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your attention all the afternoon ; ‘ Billy’ would not monopolise 
you all the evening, and / might have a look in.” 

“What nonsense! Why, Captain Lefroy, it seems to 
me——” (“I am always talking to you,” she was going to say, 
but changed it to:) “you are given to romancing ; yesterday, of 
course, I didn’t talk to you—but ‘i 

“And yesterday is the day I’m thinking of. It was a vile 
day, simply.” 

“A perfectly lovely day,” corrected Nancy severely ; “a most 
delightful day.” 

She was trying to impress upon herself that she had enjoyed 
it, when she knew she had been absolutely bored, and— 
miserable into the bargain. 

“IT have a sort of idea,” he said, “that you are telling—well, 
tarrididdles! I watched you pretty nearly all day—rude of me, 
wasn’t it? Mrs. Heston’s stories about India—oh, yes, I’ve 
often heard them—bored you. Your letters in the afternoon 
bored you more, for you would sit with your pen in your 
ink-bottle for half an hour ata time, gazing miles away over 
the sea. Mr. Fraser in the evening bored you most — you 
yawned in his face about a dozen times, and then went to bed 
at nine.” 

“Then why ”—looking back into his eyes mischievously — 
“didn’t you come to the rescue? Not very kind, was it ?” 

“Because, ‘my Lady Caprice’”—he said the last words in a 
dangerously caressing tone—“had banished me. I had told 
her after breakfast that my idea of happiness was to sit and 
talk to her all day long. And then she said—and it hurt me 
— ‘An idea of that sort is usually most disappointing when 
put into practice, so please don’t try and carry it out.’” 

“T didn’t mean to hurt you,” she went on quickly, “of course 
I didn’t—only—only—I thought it was for the best. Please 
forgive me.” 

“Forgive you! I always forgive you against my will. I 
think to myself when you have snubbed me that I will never 
speak to you again, but—I can’t help myself!” 

The dressing-bell rang, and Nancy rose from her chair. 

“I must go and dress for dinner,” she said rather abruptly, as 
she turned and left him. 
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“We are going to dance on deck after dinner to-night, Miss 
Bethune,” Billy told her one afternoon, “ you've promised me 
six waltzes at least, you know,” and with this delightful fib he 
disappeared down the companion ladder. 

“Have you promised him six waltzes? No, don’t go yet— 
come and have a look at the sunset. Have you?” Lefroy asked 
the question rather eagerly. 

Nancy glanced up at him, then she leant over the 
taffrail and looked away to that gorgeous sunset in front of 
her. 

“No,” she said with a little smile,“no. Mr. Fraser’s imagin- 
ation is only equalled by his audacity. I believe we are to 
dance the first together—why ? ” 

“Because I want to have them all for myself,” he replied, with 
alaugh. “There’s audacity for you if you like. What are you 
going down for? To dress for dinner? Surely it isn’t time 
yet? Do you know, it always seems to me that whenever I 
get you to myself you always find that it is time to go away 
and do something else. That is my Lady Caprice all over,’ he 
ended as he followed her. 

Have you ever danced on board ship? If so, you will know 
the peculiar way the deck has of suddenly receding under your 
feet, and then as unexpectedly rising into a mound; but with 
practice these unlooked-for hills and dales do not upset one’s 
equilibrium in the least. 

Nancy danced well, and her slight, graceful figure was a 
pleasure to watch—at least, so Guy Lefroy seems to think— 
that evening—for when he was not dancing with her, he stood 
looking on at her. 

“My Lady ”—his eyes were looking down into hers intently 
—< don’t dance with Mr. Fraser any more to-night. I do hate it 
so. It makes me so horribly jealous. I feel as if I should like 
to drop him into the sea. Come and sit down with me and 
talk.” 

Nancy looked back at him, and as she did so all misgivings 
were forgotten. 

They could hear the music from where they sat, and the 
gentle swish, swish of the sea against the steamer. 

“ You look so tired,” he began, “I’m sure ‘ Billy’ banged you 
about.” 
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“No, he didn’t,” with a little laugh. “ He dances very well. 
But I ought to be tired, I’ve danced such a lot.” 

“Did you enjoy it?” 

“Tm” 

“You enjoy most things? ” 

“Yes.” 

“I wonder if you’ve ever been really unhappy ?” 

The thought of the day when she had promised to marry 
Charlie Howard came back to her suddenly. 

“ Yes,” she said. 

“Poor little girl.” Then, after a pause: “Do you know, I 
am so deadly unhappy.” 

She drew her breath sharply, as if the words hurt her. 

“Tam so sorry,” she said at last in her pretty low voice. 

“It is so hard always to know what is right and what is 
wrong,” he went on quickly. “One wants to do right, and yet 
against one’s will one drifts into the wrong. It seems absolutely 
weak and contemptible, but ” he interrupted himself impa- 
tiently, “and yet would feelings we could guide and direct be 
worth anything after all?” He spoke more to himself than to 
her. “All my life long I’ve been hampered by want of money, 
but somehow it never came home to me until I—met a girl and 
fell in love with her, and then I knew all being poor meant to 
me. It was bad enough to care, but wouldn’t it have been worse 
to tell her so ?” 

No answer came. Nancy’s hands were clasped together 
tightly in her lap. It was too dark for him to see how white 
her face had grown. 

“Won’t you help me, child? Ought one to tell a girl one 
cares for her, if one can’t marry her, at least—for—years? Is it 
fair ?” 

“Oh! why do you ask me?” she cried, and turning on 
him suddenly she rose to her feet. “Oh! why do you ask 
me?” 

He got up and stood looking down at her. 

“ Because——” 

“No, don’t,” she broke in, putting up her hand as if to ward 
off a blow, “I want you to go away—to go away—and—and 
—leave me alone.” 

“Ts that your answer to my question, Nancy ?—for you know 
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it is you I care for.” He spoke very low, and his voice shook a 
little. 
“Ta 
“ Have you no word of pity for me, child? Is this the end?” 
“The end,” she whispered, and she shivered. 


CHAPTER III. 


THEY heard a woman’s laugh in the distance, then a man’s 
deeper one, and a moment after Mrs. Heston exclaimed, as she 
came up to them : 

“Here they are, Mr. Fraser. Found at last, Miss Bethune! 
Here’s Mr. Fraser in such a tearing rage I could hardly control 
him.” 

“No, I wasn’t,” Billy was indignantly sulky; then he turned 
to Nancy: “ This is our dance, Miss Bethune.” 

Guy watched them as they walked off together, then passed 
his hand over his eyes rather wearily. 

Mrs. Heston regarded him critically. She thought Captain 
Lefroy would be an admirable addition to her train of admirers. 
He was so handsome, and so utterly impervious to her charms. 
She liked Miss Bethune in a way, but she liked herself better, 
and if her fascinations could prove the greatest, why not use 
them? It was rather late to begin certainly, but better late 
than never. She had already found out, to her great satis- 
faction, that Captain Lefroy was bound, like . herself, for 
Kaiserabad, where her husband, who was in the Civil Service, 
was stationed as District Magistrate, and thus she looked 
forward to future opportunities of subjugating Guy. 

“Are you tired of dancing? I know I am. How Miss 
Bethune and Mr. Fraser can dance away together as they do I 
don’t know. She is such a nice girl—a little thoughtless, 
perhaps, but with no harm in her. Her flirtations amuse us 
all so much.” 

“I’m afraid I’m too unobservant to notice those things,” he 
answered, though he remembered every single time Billy Fraser 
had monopolised Nancy. “Shall we go back and watch the 
dancing ?” 

Nancy was careering round with Billy in the liveliest of 
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polkas, laughing and talking as fast as she could. They stopped 
near Lefroy and he heard her say: 
“ If—yes—z, 





‘* *Tf your brother were you and you were he, 
And somebody else were we, 
If you put down none and carrying one 
The answer were twenty-three.’ 





You'll be going in for those sort of suggestions next! You 
haven’t got three thousand a year, so what’s the use of ‘ if-ing’ 
about it !” 

(Billy was giving vent to certain tender hints, which Nancy 
received most calmly.) 

Guy laughed, then turned away savagely, and neither Nancy 
nor Mrs. Heston saw him again that evening. 

“Come and have a little talk with me,” Mrs. Heston said a 
little later on, taking Nancy’s arm and drawing her away from 
the group of people near her. “I am going to lecture you.” 

“Oh! no, please don’t!” with a laugh, disengaging her arm 
gently; “I want to go to bed.” 

“What have you been doing to Captain Lefroy? He was 
grumpiness itself this evening.” 

“It never struck me he was grumpy,” the girl answered stiffly. 

“Didn’t it? What a desperate flirtation you two are having 
to be sure. But don’t you go and lose your heart to him. 
Men are never to be trusted.” 

Nancy’s head went up, and she regarded Mrs. Heston 
through a very scornful pair of blue eyes. 

“My dear Mrs. Heston,” she said slowly, “I don’t think you 
quite grasp the situation—I am engaged to a man in India, and 
am now on my way to Bombay, where we are to be married 
directly I arrive.” 

“Are you veally !”—surprised and incredulous—‘ Why did 
you never tell me? You don’t wear a ring? Why don’t 
you?” 

“Whei we left Liverpool my hands were cold, so my ring 
was too big; now my hands are hot, so it is too small. Is 
there anything else I can tell you?” 

Mrs. Heston failed to see the sarcasm in her thirst for know- 
ledge. 

“Oh, yes—lots! What's the man’s name?” | 
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“ The man’s name is—Mr. Howard.” 

“ Civilian ?” 

“ No—a soldier.” 

“ What’s he in?” 

“The 205th.” 

“The 205th! Why, Captain Lefroy’s regiment! How very 
odd!” 

Nancy started. 

“What?” she said sharply. Then directly afterwards, “ Why 
odd ?” 

“Does Captain Lefroy know you’re engaged ?” She answered 
her companion’s question by asking another. 

“Tt would be very ‘odd,’” Nancy said slowly, “considering 
he is in Mr. Howard’s regiment, if he didn’t know, wouldn’t it ?” 

“Then he does know?” Mrs. Heston persisted. 

“Do you want me to go down on my knees and swear to it? 
Good-night, I am so awfully sleepy, and—I think I’ve been 
catechised enough for one evening,” she added quietly, as she 
turned and left her. 

“TI wonder what game those two are up to,’ Mrs. Heston 
mused; “I intend to get to the bottom of this.” 

Intent on this pursuit, next morning as she lolled back in 
her chair on deck, she greeted Captain Lefroy, who was passing, 
with : 

“Come and sit down here”—pointing to a chair near her. 
“By the bye”—as he sat down—“is it true that Miss Bethune 
is engaged toa Mr. Howard in your regiment ?” 

Guy took out his watch and industriously wound it up. 

“Ts it true?” she asked impatiently. 

“Eh? what? I beg your pardon! Is what true?” 

_“That Miss Bethune is engaged to a Mr. Howard ?” 

“I should think she’d be the best person to ask, don’t you ? 
She ought to know, oughtn’t she?” 

“Tt was Miss Bethune herself who told me.” 

She was nettled at having failed to find out if he knew this 
piece of news. 

“Then why ask me?” he remarked quietly. 

She saw her mistake and turned very red. 

“Tdle curiosity,’ she said with rather a nervous laugh. 

“If I may do so, I would suggest that it would be better not 
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to give way to the feeling in the future,” he said drily, getting 
up from his seat. 

Then he went in search of Nancy. 

He found her sitting all alone near the stern. She had her 
profile turned towards him, as she lay back in her chair, her 
head propped up by a big yellow cushion. She looked tired 
and pale, and the big dark eyes looked full of unshed tears. 
She turned with a start as he came towards her, and a wave of 
colour passed over her face, then faded away, leaving it whiter 
than before. 

“May I come and talk to you?” 

Unconsciously his voice softened as he addressed her, although 
at that moment his heart was full of bitter resentment against her. 

“Yes, if you like,’ she answered nervously. After what had 
occurred the night before, she felt she must tell him of her 
engagement. Why not now? 

He sat down near her, his eyes fixed on her face. 

“Why did you never tell me you were engaged ?” 

She started, and her lips moved as if she were going to speak, 
but then she remained silent. What could she say? Could 
she, who was going to be married before a fortnight was over, 
tell this man that she did not care an atom for Charlie Howard, 
and was only marrying him to please her family? How could 
she tell Guy that her heart being so little in her coming 
marriage, she had drifted, first into this friendship with him, 
and then—oh! the pity of it—into caring for him as she had 
never known she could care for anyone ? 

“Ts it true, Nancy ?” 

For one moment he hoped against hope. 

“Yes, it is true. I suppose Mrs. Heston told you, didn’t 
she? I wish she hadn’t. I—I—wanted to tell you myself.” 

“You left it until rather late,” he said bitterly, “it would 
have been kinder to tell me before. I suppose though, that it 
was only one more of your caprices.” 

“Oh! don’t speak to me like that,” she cried, hurt to the quick 
by his tone, “I can’t bear it, I——” 

One look into the sad little face, and his anger died away. 

“T am a brute,” he put in humbly, “to blame you. God 
knows I would do anything for you, and if you are happy— 
Nancy,” he broke off passionately, “ are you happy ?” 
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She turned her head away and would not meet his eyes. 

“T’m sure to be happy,” she said, speaking quickly, “he is 
so fond of me, and I am very lucky—father said.” 

She added the last two words almost unconsciously. 

“If you are sure it will be all right, what right have I to 
say anything? I should be a scoundrel if I did. I can—only 
wish you good luck. I don’t blame you; you couldn’t know 
that what was all play to you was death to me. But, Nancy, it 
was—just a little—cruel.” 

“Captain Lefroy,” she said, trying to steady her voice, “I 
know I have behaved badly, but I—didn’t mean to, indeed I 
didn’t, and I ask you to forgive me.” 

“Forgive you?” with rather a sad laugh, “ didn’t I tell you I 
always forgave you against my will? I suppose I was a con- 
ceited idiot, but I fancied I might make you care. What a fool 
you must have thought me! Mr. Howard! just fancy. I heard 
he was going to be married, but—but I won’t stop and bother 
you any more,” he ended abruptly, then turned away and 
left her. 

She leant back in her chair and closed her eyes. Was there 
no way of escape? Why not let Guy see she cared? Why 
not put her hands into those strong ones, and tell him to do 
with her what he would? She laughed harshly to herself. 
The family poverty seemed to assume a personality and call her 
to account. 

“Had she forgotten people could not take long voyages 
without enormous expense? That a trousseau was not to be 
bought without a great outlay of money? That her father 
would be incredulous if she declared she would not marry 
Charlie Howard? ‘That he would tell her pretty plainly that 
her conduct was absolutely unjustifiable? Was it so easy to 
return home at a moment’s notice with no money in her 
pocket? To face a parent who would be justified in refusing 
to have anything more to do with her?” Yes, she would 
brave all that, she told herself, but she could not bear that those 
dear ones should suffer for her sake. She thought of all the 
economising and the pinching, of the dull humdrum life her 
pretty sisters led, and remembered how in marrying Charlie 
Howard she had hoped to brighten their lives. Had he not 
told her she might always have one or other of them to stay 
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with her when the regiment went home, which he hoped would 
be ina year or so? Andif she threw it all up now, their econo- 
mies and pinchings would be a thousand times worse, to try and 
make up for all the money they had so gladly spent on her, and 
which she had selfishly thrown away, just for her own—caprice. 
Caprice ! the word hurther. It washis word. “ Ought one to tell 
a girl one cares for her, if one can’t marry her, at least—for years 
—is it fair?” As ifthe waiting would not have been indeed 
most sweet with that future before her! But—and she laughed 
that hoarse little laugh again—* beggars could not be choosers.” 
If she had only herself to think of, it might have been different ;. 
but as it was she would marry Charlie Howard, and, God 
helping her, make him happy. 


CHAPTER IV. 


BILLY and Nancy were sitting together on deck after dinner. 

They expected to reach Bombay early the next morning, and 

Mr. Fraser had determined not to miss this last opportunity of 
sentimentalising. He knew now that Nancy was engaged, and 

that made their intercourse all the more exciting in his eyes, for 

he liked to believe he was devoured by a hopeless passion ; a 

passion which would in all probability have faded in proportion 

to his success in satisfying it. For he was of that type of man - 
whose constancy lives only so long as he is uncertain of the senti- 

ment: the adored one entertains for him. Directly she shows 

her hand;:and lets him see she cares, her power over him ‘is 

lost. . 

Nancy was too much wrapped up in her own concerns to 
take much notice of his advances. He would make her elaborately 
pretty speeches, at the end of which she would suddenly say: 
“Eh?. What? . 1 beg your: pardon.: I’m so sorry, I wasn’t 
listening.” Upon which he: would be very sulky, and though 
she was at a loss to know what she had done, she did not care 
enough to bother to find out.. However, in the end, he always 
came round, and danced attendance on her, which he found 
easier to do now, as Captain Lefroy seemed to. have resigned ‘his 
position of friend in chief to Miss Bethune. 

“T say, Miss Bethune, you look awfully down in your luck,” 
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Billy said. “It’s beastly leaving home for the first time, isn’t it? 
But you'll cheer up no end when once you've started.” 

This was Mr. Fraser’s poetical way of speaking of her coming 
married life. 

“Yes, of course I shall. Oh! but I am so homesick! I 
suppose I should be rather a brute if I wasn’t, shouldn’t I >—and 
I miss them all horribly. But,’ with a smile she meant to be 
cheerful, but was not so, “when you marry you don’t expect to 
carry all your relations round with you wherever you go!” 

“J wish my regiment wasn’t quartered at Topskhar,” with a 
melancholy sigh. “If only I had the luck to be going to 
Kaiserabad too! But that’s always the way. People come into 
one’s life for absolutely no reason it seems, except to drop out 
again, and leave a blank behind them.” 

Billy was very fond of that sentence. He had learnt it first 
from a susceptible male friend of his, who used to fall in love 
three times a week, and he—Billy—had repeated it to all his 
loves—in turn. It seemed such a nice, neat, comprehensive sort 
of sentiment, and with a certain skilfully tender intonation in the 
delivery of it, might be interpreted to hide much deep and inex- 
pressible feeling, whilst all the time it really meant—just nothing 
at all. 

“Yes, it is curious,’ she answered, passing over the tenderness 
and following out her own train of thought. “I suppose it is— 
Fate,” she added, with a little sigh. 

“And Fate seems so cruel sometimes”—Mr. Fraser was 
waxing very sentimental—* one has a good time for a bit,” re- 
lapsing into the too colloquial, “and then’ suddenly—bang goes 
everything !” 

Nancy laughed. 

“ How graphically you describe things to be’sure.” 

“What’s the joke, Miss Bethune?” Captain Lefroy asked as 
he came up to them, and dropped into a chair at-her side. 

“Qh! is that you?” with a little surprised start. “The joke? 
Oh! Mr. Fraser and I were talking about Fate being hard on us 
sometimes, and his way of putting it-was more terse than 
poetical,” and she laughed again, but this time there was a false 
note in the laughter. 

The conversation seemed to flag after this, and Billy, after 
swearing softly under his breath at Lefroy for spoiling his 
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téte-a-téte with Nancy, and wondering discontentedly why all 
her fun seemed to have suddenly vanished, got up rather irri- 
tably from his chair, and left them alone. 

A rather uncomfortable silence followed his abrupt departure, 
broken by Nancy. 

“TI must go,” she said, getting up from her seat, “and begin to 
pack. Whata nuisance it is, to be sure,” she went on, rather 
nervously. 

Guy rose too, and drew himself up with an odd stiff gesture. 

“Yes, it is, but like everything else it comes to an end. Good- 
night ”—he wished now he had never joined her—“I hope to 
get off as early as possible to-morrow, as I have to see about 
some polo ponies for the regiment, so it may be good-bye too,” 
just touching the little cold hand she held out tohim. “We 
shall meet again in Kaiserabad.” 

And when she had gone he walked up to the railing, and 
clutching it tightly with both hands, he stood there for a long 
time without moving. It was the first time he had spoken to 
her alone since she had told him of her engagement, and he felt 
that a moment longer alone with her would have been too 
much for his self-control. If only she was happy! But was she 
happy? Was she happy? He tried to put the thought aside. 
What was the use of going into it all again? How could he, 
without a penny beyond his pay, deliberately try and win her 
from the man she was engaged to? A man who would be able 
to keep her in much greater comfort than he could ever hope to 
do. For Howard’s sake, too, it was best; if he had done the 
boy any harm—which he told himself he had not—it had been 
done unwittingly on his part. 

Nancy lay awake half the night, restless and miserable. It 
was right of him, quite right of him, to have said good-bye to her 
as he had done, but she had hungered so for one kind word from 
him. If only he had called her “My Lady Caprice,” in the old, 
tender, caressing way just once more—just once more. And yet 
she was glad he had not done so, glad to know that he was 
trustworthy, honourable, and worth all the love she had given 
him. 


The last morning on board! Sucha hurrying anda scurrying ; 
such a strapping up of rugs; such anxiety about luggage; 
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such a tipping of stewards; such an unlimited and useless 
running here, there atid everywhere ; such an endless babel of 
tongues, as everybody gave everybody else hundreds of messages 
for all their many friends “ You mzght meet, you know.” 

Nancy felt bewildered, and retired to her cabin, where she sat 
on her portmanteau, not this time to cry—she could not have 
wept a single tear for all the world, she felt as hard as a stone— 
but to try and induce it to shut, which it absolutely declined to 
do. Suddenly someone rapped loudly at her door. She jumped 
up and opened it, and there stood Charlie Howard. 

“Hulloa! My darling girl. Thought you hadn’t come at all 
at first,” and he put his arms round her and bent his head down 
tu hers. “This is jolly.” 

“Oh! please don’t,” she said, backing into the cabin. “ Some- 
one might see us.” 

“ And if I mayn’t kiss the girl I’m going to marry, who may I 
kiss, I should like to know ?” pushing her further in and shutting 
the door behind them. “ Now I suppose it’s all right?” and he 
kissed her about a dozen times running. “What a lovely little 
thing you are. I never saw anyone a patch upon you!” 

He was a big, loosely-built man of six or seven and twenty. 
Fair, with blue staring eyes, and a heavy moustache, which, 
whilst it made him look much older than he was, partially 
covered a remarkably weak mouth. It was not an ugly face, but 
a somewhat coarse one, and the want of character in it was 
accentuated by the rather receding chin. He was just good- 
looking enough to think himself a very handsome man, and as 
long as he was pleased, that was the chief point after all—to 
him. A thoroughly good opinion of yourself, with an utter dis- 
regard of people in general, and facts in particular, must surely 
be a most contented and soothing way of thinking. 

“Oh! will you please,” retreating with a very hot little face, 
“fasten my portmanteau for me? I can’t do it myself.” 

He opened the door. 

“Hi! boy!come and fasten this,’ calling to a passing 
steward. “It’s too hot to do that sort of thing, Nancy. I 
should die of apoplexy on the spot. Are the rest of your traps 
ready ?” 

“All my things here are. I don’t know about my heavy 
baggage.” 
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“Oh, well, I suppose we must go and look after it, and then 
we'll drive up.” 

“Have you seen Uncle Fred?” 

“Oh! by the bye, I meant to write to you at Suez and tell 
you he wouldn’t be able to put us up, as he’s had to go to 
Calcutta quite unexpectedly, on business, so we’re going to the 
Shaws. Who are they? A Colonel and Mrs. Shaw who have 
offered to have us for a day or two. Mrs. Shaw said you would 
like to have time to unpack your things a bit first, otherwise I 
wanted to be married directly you arrived. However, I'll wait 
till to-morrow.” 

Nancy gave an involuntary sigh of relief. 

“Come on, let’s get out of this, I’m nearly stifled,” he ended. 

Half-an-hour later they were driving through the streets of 
Bombay in a ticca gharri, and Nancy felt she was truly in the 
gorgeous East at last. The streets were one mass of blues, 
greens, yellows and purples, as every native seemed deter- 
mined to out-vie his neighbour as regards startling contrasts of 
colour. On they drove up Malabar Hill, that smoothest of deep 
blue seas lying on their left, everything looking bright’ and 
charming, to eyes that had not learnt to hate the cloudless skies 
and the hot sun. They passed a crowd of coolies mending the 
road, and they looked so much like bronze statues Nancy quite 
forgot to wonder at their excessively scant clothing. Little 
brown babies tumbled about perilously near the wheels of the 
gharri, and old men and women squatted by the dusty roadside 
here and there, asking for alms in that penetrating, shrill voice 
peculiar to Indian beggars. 

“Well, what do you think of it? Pretty place, isn’t it?” 

“Qh, it’s lovely,” ‘answered the girl enthusiastically, “per- 
fectly lovely.” 

“Take off your gloves, you must be so hot in them ;” then as 
she pulled them off, “ Hulloa, where’s your ring?” 

“In my dressing-bag. I never wore it the whole time on 
board, I was afraid of losing it.” 

“Careful little girl! You thought it too precious to lose, eh? 
I suppose,” taking her hand and squeezing it hard, “you pre- 
tended you weren’t engaged, and had a high old time flirting all 
round the place?” 

The faintest suspicion of such a thing really happening never 
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entered his head, because, to imagine for a moment that any 
girl he had honoured with his regard cou/d ever see anything 
worthy of attention in any man except his noble and gifted self 
was simply beyond him. He thought Nancy the prettiest and 
dearest girl in the world, but all the same he felt that it was 
not a strange thing she should have consented to marry him. 

She laughed off his. words, though they struck her disagree- 
ably. 

“Of course I did! It was my last chance, you see. Oh! is 
this the house? How pretty!” 

The two-storied bungalow was simply one mass of creepers. 
Two long covered verandahs, one on the lower, one on the 
upper storey, ran the whole length of the house, and on the steps 
leading down from the lower verandah, in front of which they 
had drawn up, two ladies were waiting to receive them. 

“How d’ye do, Miss Bethune?” said Mrs. Shaw ; “ welcome 
to India. How glad you must be to be at your journey’s end. 
May I introduce you to my friend Mrs. Craigie?” and Nancy 
looked up to see a woman who, without being pretty, looked 
very charming. “I fell in love with you at once,” the girl told 
her long afterwards, “ you looked such a perfect dear !” 
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CHAPTER V. 


NANCY stood in the middle of her room surrounded by boxes. 
Her heavy baggage had arrived, and instead of lying down and 
resting after tiffin, as Mrs. Shaw had advised her to do, she 
was contemplating unpacking the frock she was to be married 
in on the next day. She was so hot she felt a mad desire to 
write to some explorer, bent on visiting the Arctic regions, and 
beg him to secure her a place of some sort on his staff, during 
his next expedition to the North Pole. Her curly hair was 
screwed up in to the very tightest possible knot—she had serious 
thoughts of shaving her head, but decided it would be unbe- 
coming. A heavy gold curb bracelet she wore seemed to 
absolutely burn her, and as she flung it on to her dressing-table, 
she declared to herself that if it had been the slightest bit 
hotter it would have set the room on fire. But when one first 
realises Bombay heat, one is apt to lose all sense of truthful- 
ness in endeavouring to describe it. 

Mrs. Shaw’s white-robed ayah came softly creeping in, and 
handed her a pencilled note from Charlie, which told her to get 
dressed, and he would drive her down to the gardens after tea. 

“But I don’t want to go to the wretched gardens,” she 
told herself. All she wanted to do was to get cool. So she 
wrote him a little note, and said she was tired, and would he 
mind if she didn’t come ? 

Upon which the ayah brought her another chit. 


“My darling girl, you really must come. The drive will do 
you good if you are tired. Put on something very becoming, 
as I want everybody to look at you, and approve of my good 
taste.” 


“His darling girl” crumpled up the paper in her hand, and 
stood looking out into the compound through the finely-split 
bamboo blind which hung down in front of the doorway. The 
ayah glided past and went outside, squatting down and holding 
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an animated conversation with the darzi who worked in the 
corner of the verandah past Nancy’s room, using one bare foot 
with the dexterity of another hand, as he held a long seam of 
muslin between his brown toes, in a manner most fascinating to 
a new-comer to watch. 

An uncomfortable conviction that someone else would 
certainly not have pressed her to go when she felt disinclined 
to do so, was forcing itself upon her, when she heard the click, 
click of a woman’s high-heeled shoes on the verandah floor, and 
someone called out : 

“May I come in?” 

“Yes, do,” Nancy said, pulling aside the chick to let Mrs. 
Craigie in. “This room’s dreadfully untidy ; there’s not a chair 
left to sit on.” 

“Never mind, dear child.” 

Mrs. Craigie had taken a fancy tothe girl, and considered that 
the dignity of her five-and-thirty years entitled her to show it if 
she chose. 

“T only came in to know what you were going to do this 
afternoon, and ask you if I could help you at all,” in the most 
innocent way in the world, as if she had never overheard Charlie 
Howard explaining his plans to Mrs. Shaw a few minutes 
before. 

“I’m going to drive down to some gardens with Charlie,” with 
a rueful look at her many boxes, “and I’m going to unpack 
something decent to put on. But I’ve quite forgotten where 
they are, or what I’ve got!” Then she ended with a sigh, 
“Oh, dear, I am so hot.” 

“Don’t you want to go?” 

“No—not exactly —I’m rather hot, you see—but Charlie 
seems so keen about it—and, after all, I daresay I shall enjoy 
myself.” 

“Now, Miss Bethune, I’m not going to let you go, you look 
as tired as ever you can be. Mr. Howard will have to do 
without you for this afternoon. I'll go and explain to him how 
it is—he and I are old friends, I met him up at Purry Khund 
one year. I have a cousin in his regiment, Guy Lefroy—of 
course you'll meet him soon. Such a dear fellow! I’m very 
glad indeed I’ve put a stop to the gardens scheme; you look as 
white as a sheet!” 
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“Oh! is Captain Lefroy your cousin! Why, I came out in 
the same steamer with him,” Nancy remarked, twisting her 
handkerchief round her fingers. 

“What! just now?” exclaimed Mrs. Craigie. “Where has 
he gone to, do you know? I wish I’d known before! I expect 
he’s at Watson’s Hotel. Good-bye, I must drive down and see 
if Ican find him. [ll make it all right with Mr. Howard, so 
put on a dressing-gown and go to sleep. Look here, I'll send 
you in a muslin one if you'll let me, the thinnest one I’ve got. 
Poor little thing! how tired you look!” 

Then, true to her word, Mrs. Craigie went and explained 
matters to Charlie. 

“Miss Bethune looks quite knocked up, so I’ve made her 
promise to lie down, as I knew you would not like her to go 
out with you if she was tired.” 

“ Oh—but—she looked all right,” Charlie objected. He had 
made up his mind to show Nancy off, and was vexed at his 
plans being upset. 

“Well, she doesn’t look all right now,” put in Mrs. Craigie, 
dryly ; “you don’t want her to look a wreck to-morrow, 
surely ?” 

“No, of course not. But I don’t see how driving down could 
do her any harm.” 

“Don’t you see the child would have to unpack some of her 
smart things, and she is hot and tired. She was going to 
come, but I stopped her. Please don’t be very cross with me. 
But, Mr. Howard ”—rather earnestly—“ I’m sure that little girl 
will never take care of herself; so you will have to be very 
strict, and do it for her.” 

This deference to his authority put him into a good temper 
again. 

“I was thinking perhaps she would be overdoing herself, but 
I thought she seemed so keen to see everything, and naturally 
I wanted to give her all the pleasure I could,” he remarked 
suavely. “Of course / don’t want her to go unless she wants to 
go herself.” 

“] was quite sure you would never allow her to go when you 
knew how tired she was,” and Mrs. Craigie smiled at him 
sweetly as she went off to dress for her drive. 

“ What a selfish boy it is, to be sure,” she told herself impa- 
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tiently ; “if I was Miss Bethune’s mother I’d send that young 
man flying in double-quick time. What could have induced 
that pretty girl to come out to marry a man like that? I can’t 
think what she sees in him. It was curious her coming out in 
the same steamer with Guy. I wish he wasn’t such a frightfully 
bad correspondent, then one might have some idea of his where- 
abouts.” ; 


Dinner was over, and Nancy and Charlie were sitting outside, 
talking together in the starlight, which showed a want of origi- 
nality on their part, as all lovers are supposed to be given to 
pursuits of that kind. Mrs, Craigie, and their host and hostess, 
were drinking coffee in the drawing-room behind them, and 
now and then a burst of laughter came through the open doors. 

They neither of them spoke for some time. The crickets 
chirrupped merrily in the compound, and the distant hum of 
the city at their feet, rose upon the still night air. 

Far away stretched the harbour outlined by its many lights, 
whilst overhead the stars shone brightly in that clear Indian 
sky. There was not a breath of air,and to Nancy, fresh from 
English breezes, the heat seemed unbearable. 

Charlie had finished one cigarette, and lay back in his chair 
with a sigh of content. 

“What do you think of Mrs. Shaw? Nice woman, isn’t she ? 
But the Colonel is a bit difficult to get on with. Oh! you 
didn’t think so? Yes, I suppose-he is a clever man. Mrs. 
Craigie is rather nice—a little bit fussy; but not bad. You think 
she’s charming? Well, I can’t say I go as far as that. Her 
husband’s in the Engineers, I met her up at Purry Khund one 
summer.” 

Charlie talked on and on and on, and Nancy did not listen, 
but happened to say “Yes” and “ No” at the right moment, so 
he never noticed it. 

“ Charlie,” her voice was nervous and she spoke hurriedly, “I 
want to—to tell you something.” 

“Fire away, darling. What is it?” 

“T always told you, didn’t I ?—that—that—I didn’t—care for 
you as I ought to—that——” 

He bent forward suddenly, and effectually interrupted her 
sentence by kissing her. 
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She shrank back a little. 

“Please listen to me,” she said, “ because it is only right I 
should tell you. I’ve been thinking of it all this afternoon, 
and I can’t rest until I’ve told you. Charlie ”—with a sudden 
pain in her tone—* I don’t—love you—now——’” 

“Not yet, perhaps, darling,” he thought that as a rule all girls 
were afraid of showing a man they loved him. “ But it will 
all come when we are married.” How could she help adoring 
him? 

“Don’t interrupt me,” she cried, “listen, please listen! Is it 
fair to you to marry you like this? I have nothing to give 
you—you have everything to give me. I take all and give 
nothing in return. Oh! Charlie, tell me the truth. Do you 
realise how it is? It isn’t too late yet.” 

“You are tired and bothered to-night, dear girl. Don’t 
trouble your little head about all that. I want you to marry 
me, and there’s an end of it, and we'll be the happiest couple 
in India. As for the love, it will come all right.” 

He liked her all the better for being a little reserved, he 
thought it showed very “ nice feeling” on her part. And as to 
the |future—of course she would care for him—she did now, 
only was too shy to acknowledge it. 

“Then you are satisfied?” she asked slowly. 

“ Satisfied, darling! How can I help being satisfied? Am 
I not going to marry the prettiest and nicest girl in the world? 
Give me your hand! What a bit of a hand it is!” 

She left it in his passively. The mere touch of Guy’s hand 
could set her blood tingling, and this man’s tenderest caresses 
left her utterly unmoved. Oh! Nancy, if someone had only 
stepped in then and saved you from the bitterness that was to 
be yours in the days to come! But no! It was not to be. 
You were honest, brave-hearted and unselfish, your duty seemed 
plain enough to see, and you followed it. 


The little travelling clock on Nancy’s dressing-table pointed 
to half-past twelve, and still the girl sat on in the big cane chair, 
as if any thought of going to bed had never entered her mind. 
The house was quite still, save for the occasional barking of 
some dog in the compound ; the soft pat, pat, pat, of a big 
brown moth against the ceiling, sounded like heavy blows in 
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Nancy’s ears, sharpened by the utter stillness around her. The 
moth was making circles round the lamp, and brushed past her 
on its way. She started up nervously, then lay back in her 
chair again, and covered her face with her hands. Presently she 
got up and knelt down by her chair, but no prayer came to her 
lips. To-morrow she must marry this man—this man—and till 
death came to one or other of them, they must live together. It 
was the same thought that had been ringing in her brain all 
through those hours. To be his. To belong to him. To live 
with him from this day. And Guy? Oh, God! Why had she 
ever met him! Her mind wandered back through all those 
pleasant days, and at last the slender little body was shaken by 
uncontrollable sobs, as she crouched down by the chair, her 
head on her arms. She did not hear someone tapping gently at 
her door, and it was only when she felt a hand gently laid on 
her shoulder that she started to her feet. 

“Mrs. Craigie!” she exclaimed, hastily brushing her fingers 
across her eyes, as she gazed at her in astonishment. 

“Dear child, don’t be angry with me for coming in and dis- 
turbing you, but I am sleeping in the next room, and heard you 
crying, and felt I must come in to you.” 

“You heard me! How?” Nancy asked, looking round 
quickly. Had anyone else heard her ? 

“ There are doors leading out of this room into mine, hidden 
by that curtain.” 

“And on the other side ?” 

“There is no one. The Shaws’ and Mr. Howard’s rooms are 
upstairs.” 

“Oh!” with a relieved sigh. “I—I—have—been crying,” 
with a hesitating, nervous little laugh, forgetting the explanation 
was somewhat superfluous. “You see, I’ve never—been away 
from home before, and—am rather miserable. Please don’t ever 
tell anybody how silly I’ve been.” 

Mrs. Craigie looked into her face intently. Could those heart- 
broken sobs be entirely accounted for by home-sickness? But 
Nancy resolutely stood with her back to the light, and her tone 
was suspiciously cheerful as she went on. 

“I’m the most awful baby that ever existed. I sit down and 
howl on the very smallest provocation.” The fib fell easily and 
lightly from her lips, and I fancy, was as soon forgiven. “ And 
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I never do things at the proper time. I had lots of time to cry 
on. board, you know, but left it until to-day, and now I shall 
have a nose like a danger-signal, and pink eyes like a rabbit, just 
when I want Charlie to think me lovely! It is annoying, isn’t 
it? Thank you so much for coming and stopping me making 
a greater fright of myself than I am already.” 

“ That’s right, dear,” Mrs. Craigie said, taking the girl’s hand, 
and patting it gently, “don’t cry any more, but get into bed, 
and go to sleep. Good-night.” 

“ Home-sick,” she murmured, as she went back to hes room. 
“T wish she was home-sick, but I don’t think that will explain 
it. Good heavens! I hope she’s not going to make a mess of 
her life. I wish I could have helped her; but I couldn’t have 
said anything without seeming impertinent. I wish that 
wretched Mr. Howard was at the bottom of the sea.” 

Nancy closed the door quietly after Mrs. Craigie, and then 
walked across the room to her dressing-table and began to wind 
up her clock. 

Her hands were trembling a little. She felt like a person who 
has just been saved from some sudden and unexpected danger, 
and was still unnerved by the recollection of it. 

“TI don’t think she could have guessed,”-she said to herself. 
“How kind she is. What.a fool Iam, to go.and cry like that, 
in a strange. house which is full of doors,” and she laughed—a 
curious little laugh, that sounded anything but mirthful. “How 
hideous I look,” glancing at herself in the glass. “I really must 
go to bed, and try te—forget—everything.” 

Next day Miss Bethune was married. The few people who 
were at the wedding said she looked very pretty, though rather 
pale. Colonel Shaw gave her away, and Charlie received her 
with many promises. That evening they left by the mail-train 
for Delhi, where they were to do, a little sight-seeing before 
going on to Kaiserabad ; and Nancy’s. first day of married life 
was spent in a train, eating unappetising concoctions at various 
stations on. their way, and realising what fine, penetrating, un- 
limited. Indian dust really. meant... 
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CHAPTER VI. 


KAISERABAD boasted two clubs. One near the civil lines, and 
one in cantonments. The latter being generally considered the 
favourite one, as smooth green lawns surrounded it, and the 
band played there three times a week, either in the grounds, or 
in the large room (used for dances, concerts, etc.), according to 
the state of the weather. 

On the evening in question, the band was playing outside the 
building. Various groups were dotted about, having tea on the 
lawn ; and up and down the broad gravel path, which led from 
the road, and dividing to right and left, ran round the club, 
walked endless couples, amorous and otherwise. Several men 
were standing on the steps of the verandah, leading into the 
tea-room, muffled up in great coats, of sorts, smoking and dis- 
cussing the merits of the game of polo that was just over. 

“By Jove, Lefroy! Is that our newly-arrived bride?” ex- 
claimed a man, who, being blessed with the name of Montague 
Harcourt Alton, was consequently, always called Sam, “I say, 
she.is a clipper !” 

Guy, who was leaning with his back against one of the 
verandah pillars, turned round sharply. 

Nancy was coming along. the pathway by Charlie Howard’s 
side. Guy watched her intently for a second or two, then 
strolled down the steps. 

“Yes, it is. I must go and speak to her... She-only arrived 
this morning. Know her? Yes. Met. her before. she was 
married.” 

Charlie had just: stopped to,introduce Nancy to some civilian 
friend of his. .He was-very young, aggressively so, she thought, 
and with conceit enough for twenty men at least... He was 
patronisingly polite, and irritated her intensely. 

“How d’ye do, Miss Bethune?” said Guy’s voice at her elbow. 
“TI mean ”—turning rather red—* Mrs. Howard. It’s so difficult 
to call people by their proper names. Please forgive me.” 

“ How d’ye do?” she answered, holding out her hand. “I can’t 
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remember my new name myself yet, so can’t be down on other 
people when they forget ! ” 

There was rather an awkward pause; Charlie was endeavour- 
ing to persuade the civilian to buy a certain horse he had an 
interest in, and was bringing many arguments to bear upon the 
subject, to which the other two pretended to listen as if their 
lives depended on it, although they never heard a single 
word. 

“Had a pleasant journey?” Guy shot out the question ‘most 
abruptly. 

“ Not at all,” Nancy answered, surprised into telling the truth. 
“TI mean—of course it was—very dusty.” 

“Yes, of course.” Upon which they relapsed into silence 
again. 

The irony of the situation struck Nancy suddenly. Here they 
were both talking the most inane common-places, and little more 
than a week ago they had played the principal parts in that 
love scene on board. But we cannot always take leading parts. 
We must descend to the walking lady and the walking gentle- 
man on occasion, and the walking ladies and the walking gentle- 
men as we all know, never have anything to recommend them, 
and never do anything of note. 

This practical reflection steadied her nerves,and she turned 
and talked to him all about nothing quite unconcernedly, until 
her husband parted from his friend, and they all three walked 
together to the tea-room. 

“TI say, Lefroy, get my wife some tea, will you? I want 
to go and find out about this pony ‘Watson wants to sell; I think 
I saw him go round to the billiard-room. I'll be back ina 
minute, Nancy,” and Charlie left the room. _ 

“Would you like to have tea outside on the lawn? It’s nicer 
out there, and we can hear the band better,” Lefroy suggested, 
then wished immediately he had not done so. It was bad 
enough to meet her at all, but to meet her ¢éte-d-téte was a 
hundred times worse. 

“Yes, I should,” she answered. “That will be nice,” letting 
more cordiality creep into her tone than she intended. 

She had longed, yet dreaded, to see him again, and now that 


he was near her once more she felt—content—at least for the 
moment. 
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All through those days of her short honeymoon the thought 
that kept recurring again and again with ceaseless persistency, 
hard though she tried to fight against it, was this, that each 
hour was bringing her meeting with Guy nearer. } 

Captain Lefroy found two chairs, and he and Nancy sat down 
near each cther and talked as people will who are absolutely 
wretched and determined not to show it. 

“ Well, and how do you like this country?” Guy asked. 

“Very much as yet,” she answered, stirring her tea. “At first 
the natives made me feel creepy, they walked about so quietly ; 
and I had a sort of feeling the first night at dinner that the 
colour would come off their hands on to the plates! However, 
it didn’t, and I don’t take the ayah for a ghost any more, which 
is a comfort.” 

Guy laughed. 

“They are rather jumpy people at first. Where did you go 
to after Bombay? Delhi, didn’t you say ?” 

“Yes, Delhi; and had my first experience of an Indian hotel. 
Horrible! But the sight-seeing made up for everything. We 
drove out to the Kutub one day. How curious it is to drive 
through those miles and miles of ruined cities. It makes one 
feel rather melancholy.” 

“Yes, until one realises the natives’ way of doing things. If 
their house is coming to pieces they go and build another one, 
so the ruins out here don’t seem so impressive as those at home. 
They are so much more easily arrived at!” 

“I don’t know how it was, but Delhi itself depressed me. I 
was reading a book on the Mutiny Charlie had given me, and 
it made me stupid and nervous, seeing the places where such 
terrible things had happened.” 

“T think if I were you,” he said gently, “I’d leave all books 
on the Mutiny alone, until you are certain you have left this 
country for good. You must know most of the facts, of course, 
but there’s no use harrowing your feelings, and frightening your- 
self by going into details. When your husband retires, as a 
major-general, and you are settled at home for the end of your 
days, you can read all about it then, you know,” he ended with 
a smile. 

“ How d’ye do, Mrs. Howard? How charming it is to meet 
you again, to be sure! When did you arrive? Where is your 
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husband? Do you like India? And aren’t the servants tire- 
some?” 

It was Mrs. Heston who fired off these questions at Nancy, 
and enthusiastically shook her by both hands. 

Nancy did not attempt to pick out one of the half-dozen 
enquiries to answer, but hoped Mrs. Heston had settled down 
comfortably. 

“Oh, ves, I like Kaiserabad immensely. How funny it is” 
—with a swift little look at both her companions—‘ to see you 
and Captain Lefroy talking away to each other just asfyou did 
on board. It must seem quite like old times!” 

Nancy blushed to the tips of her ears. 

“Not quite,” Guy amended coolly, “because here there’s no 
motion, I’m glad to say. The bay was trying, wasn’t it, Mrs. 
Howard? I prefer dry land myself.” 

The girl laughed, and as her eyes caught his, he fancied they 
looked at him gratefully, and he was glad. 

Mrs. Heston stayed and talked to them for some little 
time, then nodding and smiling at Nancy, and promising to look 
her up as soon as possible, she left them, indignantly wondering 
to herself. 

“Good gracious me! Are those two going to carry on their 
outrageous flirtation here? It’s rather early days for Mrs. Howard 
to start anything of that:sort!” And meeting a friend at that 
moment, she informed him that the new bride was inclined to 
flirt with that handsome Captain Lefroy. And then followed 
a long history about their “friendship” on board, the friendship 
very much underlined, with several exclamation marks at the 
end. 

You men and women who drop mysterious hints ; who piece 
that unkind rumour with this little bit of idle gossip; who 
jump to conclusions ; who treasure every tiny fact that shows 
your neighbour .is tripping, and enlarge upon it with delight, 
do you ever stop to think for a moment of all the harm you 
are doing? Does it never occur to you that your tongues can 
poison lives, which, but for that might be brighter, happier, 
better? If there are rents and darns in your neighbour’s 
character, what is the use of bringing them to light? Are 
there any of us so charming, so clever, or so good, that we can 
dispense with all charity from others? Because we feel we have 
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never done anything, either foolish or otherwise, to require their 
leniency? And if so—if some of you are so perfect—should 
not your very strength make you pitiful? Why not raise your 
goodness as a comforting shelter to those poor stumblers, instead 
of as a sort of sign-board whereon to paint their shortcomings, 
accentuating their failings in all the pride of contrast to your 
self-conscious righteousnesss. 

Neither Captain Lefroy nor Mrs. Howard spoke for some time 
after Mrs Heston had left them. They were thinking of the 
latter's remark “quite like old times,” and their thoughts were 
not conducive to conversation. It had grown quite dark now, 
and the couples walking up and down the gravel pathway threw 
long shadows on the lawn as they passed in front of the door- 
ways of the lighted rooms, disappearing again into the semi- 
darkness beyond. 

Nancy watched them pass and repass without seeing them. 
The band was playing Schubert’s “Adieu”: instead of the 
club with its music, its flirtations, and its laughter, she saw the 
sea melting away into the sky, and listened to the swish of the 
water against the steamer, whilst she heard someone saying: 
“Tf you are happy it is all right—Nancy, are you happy ?” 

The last strains of the “ Adieu” died away full of that 
promise of better things to come, of brighter, richer hopes than 
could ever be realised here, and filled the girl’s heart with a long- 
ing to live her life, so that some day she might win that “glorious 
liberty” of which the music told her. There were rocks ahead. 
She knew it. Could she steer clear of them? She had taken 
the tiller-ropes into her own hands ; were they strong enough to 
hold those ropes firmly against all adverse currents? Were 
they? That was the question she asked herself when she 
stood before the altar with Charlie Howard that hot Decemder 
day in Bombay Cathedral, that was the question she asked her- 
self now. And it was the unconscious answering of this 
question that made her reply so gently to her husband when he 
came up full of apologies for having left her so long. 

“Never mind, Charlie, Captain Lefroy has been most kind. 
If you don’t mind, I should like to go home now. You said 
if we left early we might go for a drive before dinner, didn’t 
you ?” 

Charlie smiled down at her. She was always so ready to 
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remember any little suggestion of his, and so ready to fall in 
with it. Not in love with him? Nonsense! She was 
absolutely devoted to him! He had known it would be so all 
along. 


“Of course I did, darling,” he answered, as they began to 
walk away. 


Guy fell behind them, twisting his moustache rather fiercely. 
Of course Howard had every right to call his wife “darling ;” 
every right, yes—that was the worst of it, and raising his cap 
suddenly he said good-bye and left them. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“QUEER fellow, Jinks. Who’s Jinks? Why, Lefroy. I 
haven’t the least idea why, he’s always been called that ever 
since I came to the regiment. He’s not given to playing about 
with women, so don’t be surprised if he doesn’t take much 
notice of you, darling. He doesn’t mean anything, you know, 
it’s only his way,” Charlie explained to his wife on the way to 


find their trap. 


He shouted at the top of his voice for the syce as they came 
up to a tightly-packed crowd of conveyances of all sorts and con- 
ditions. Then as the man’s answer came back from the 
distance he ordered him in the same deafening key to bring the 
tum-tum. 

Up came the cart, the lamps lighted, and the little pony trying 
to dance an impromptu waltz, as the syce endeavoured in vain 
to make her stand still. 

Charlie got Nancy’s cloak and wrapped her up init. His 
staring blue eyes seemed utterly unfitted for the sentimental 
expression that had come into them, and Nancy tried to think 
how kind he was, and to forget that his face struck her as being 
more coarse every time she saw it. 

“ Dearest,” he murmured, “will you be warm enough, do you 
think ?” bending his face right down to hers. 

She could not help shrinking back a little. 

“Quite, thank you. We'd better get in, hadn’t we? Firefly 
seems as if she wanted to be off.” 


“ Now then, Nancy! One, two, three!” and they both got 
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into the cart simultaneously. “Let go,” to the syce, and a 
second later the pony threw up its head, and fairly bolted down 
the drive, swinging the cart sharply round as they turned into 
the road, and nearly upsetting it. Charlie laughed when he 
managed to pull her up, and induce her to trot. 

“That was a narrow shave! Thought we were going to take 
away the gate-post. Hope you weren’t frightened, Nancy ?” 

“Only a little.” 

All the same she felt Firefly’s vagaries were too exciting to be 
pleasant. 

“You'll soon get used to it. She always does that when she’s 
been kept waiting a long time. She’s got a mouth like a brick 
wall, and pulls like—great Scott ! she can pull.” 

Guy had been watching their too rapid exit with interest, and 
bit his lip angrily. . 

“ What a fool the boy is to drive her abcut behind a brute 
like that. He’ll kill her some of these days, if he doesn’t look 
out.” 

“Tsay, Jinks, did you see that?” Sam Alton said, strolling up 
to him. “Howard evidently thinks he’s such a perfect whip he 
can turn a pulling polo pony into ‘a hack fit to be ridden or 
driven by alady!’ We shall hear of him and his bride being 
picked up in pieces on the road, I expect. You ought to tell 
him it’s not safe.” 

“T expect Howard objects to being interfered with, like every- 
one else,” the other answered drily. “I’m going to walk home, 
you might as well come with me, eh?” 

But next morning, after parade, he remarked casually to 
Howard : 

“By the bye, the pony you were driving yesterday, looks a 
bit of a brute.” 

“ She’s a good polo pony, but seems to object to being driven. 
I hope she’ll settle down, because neither of my other ponies will 
go in harness at all, and she’s the only one my wife will be able 
to drive.” 

“The best way’d be to buy a quiet animal instead of one of 
the polo ponies, wouldn’t it? I’ve heard of one I can try: 4 

“ Thanks, Lefroy, I can manage my own ponies without any- 
body else’s advice.” 

Three polo ponies he had, and three polo ponies. he intended 
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to keep, and it was not Lefroy’s business in the least. Surely 
he might be allowed to have sense enough to look after his own 
wife’s safety? And Guy shrugged his shoulders and walked 
away. He had done what he could, and—no man likes to be 
accused of interfering in other people’s concerns. 

But next day all Kaiserabad was talking about the accident 
that had happened to the pretty bride just out from home. She 
had been driving a pony of her husband’s and it had bolted, up- 
setting the cart,and throwing Mrs. Howard out, luckily on to the 
grass at the side of the road. She was very much shaken, but 
no bones broken, and Mr. Howard told everyone he expected 
her to be about in a few days. 

“She’s only bruised, you know,” he informed Lefroy, who 
called to enquire. “She’s not much good at driving yet, and 
doesn’t understand Firefly’s ways. I'll drive the pony myself 
until she settles down a bit. Oh! no, I’m not going to sell her. 
You might as well come in and see my wife, she’s lying down 
on the sofa in the drawing-room.” 

“ No, thanks, I think I won’t come in and disturb her. I say,” 
hesitating a little, “I’ve got a rather nice-looking pony, with no 
tricks, I could lend Mrs. Howard to drive, if you like.” 

“Qh, thanks awfully,” Charlie said, with a sudden burst of 
cordiality. “Which one? The one I’ve seen you driving the 
last few days? I should be delighted. You see, if she wants to 
go round paying calls, it’s a nuisance having an animal that won’t 
stand. It’s realiy awfully good of you.” 

“ Not at all,” was the abrupt reply. “ He won't give up one of 
those confounded ponies of his, although that child might have 
been killed the other day,” he thought to himself. “Great 
heavens! If Z had her to take care of, all the polo ponies in the 
world should go to the deuce.” 

Then he drove down to the polo ground, a large, level, grassy 
stretch, fringed with trees. 

“Gently, Bluebeard,” as the trap bumped over some hard 
ground to what was by courtesy called a “stand,” namely, several 
tiers of earth raised one above the other, covered with Dhurries, 
on which stood rows of chairs. Then he pulled up, and getting 
out of the cart, strolled along to join Sam, who was sitting 
wrapped up ina huge great coat, waiting for his turn to play 
in the next chukkur. 
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“ Hulloh, Jinks!” as Guy sat down and lighted a cigarette. 
“Havejyou bought the pony you told me about?” 

“No,” placing the cigarette between his lips and puffing gently 
at it. “I’m too hard up.” . 

“You aren’t going to keep that pony I saw you driving 
yesterday, are you? Thought you’d only got it on trial.” 

“So.I have. But I’m geing to buy him after all. He’s a 
good trapper.” 

“Yes, but why not buy Lady Rose? She’s an awfully handy 
pony, and knows how to play the game.” 

“Can’t manage it. I’m not going to play this cold weather.” 

“Not going to play !_ Good Lord, Jinks, why not?” 

“T can’t play without ponies, my good chap. I may be able 
to manage it later on, but not just at present.” 

“But why buy an animal like an old cow? One might think 
you were married, and wanted it for your wife to drive! If you 
are only going to keep one pony, keep a likely one at any rate. 
Hulloh, the chukkur’s over. My turn now.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


NANCY sat in the verandah writing, or pretending to write. Her 
firm little white teeth nibbled the end of her pen, as she looked 
out into the brilliant sunshine, her blue eyes seeming to miss the 
brightness ofjit all. An inquisitive striped brown squirrel ran 
along the edge of the verandah roof inside, then stopped, with 
stiffened, upright tail, to take stock of her, as she sat there so 
quietly. Then, as the breeze rustled the paper on the table in 
front of her, the little animal darted forward, and disappeared 
in atrice. Outside in the garden, the roses were drooping their 
heavy yellow heads in the mid-day sun, whilst beyond the 
cactus hedge which divided the compound from the dusty ‘high 
road, the parched brown grass looked up as if asking for water. 
Sometimes a waggon would pass, drawn by meek,’soft-eyed 
bullocks, slowly pulling along their heavy burden, whilst their 
drivers squatted behind, expostulating with them, or’ digging 
them in the back with the goad they held in their hands. Then 
an Ekka would come tearing full tilt down the road, raising a 
cloud of dust as it went, filled to overflowing with’ natives’ ‘and 
bundles all hopelessly mixed up together ; the lean, scraggy pony 
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going at a hand-gallop, urged on by the cries of the driver, and 
his too ever ready whip. As ramshackle and gimcrack enough 
looking a conveyance, to have come—on a smaller scale—out of 
a Christmas Bazaar, where they sell toys for children. Then a 
string of camels would go by, loaded with all the paraphernalia 
of some civilian, who was halting with his camp in the district, 
each animal tied to the one before and after, by a string attached 
to its nose and tail, walking with their peculiarly lame, halting 
step, and continually working round their long upper lips, an 
ugly trick which their mothers had omitted to break them of when 
young. Twoor three women with their full, bright petticoats, 
and their gaily bordered chuddahs falling round them, passed by, 
laughing and chatting to each other, one, looking little more 
than a child, balancing her tiny brown baby, straddle-legged 
across her hip as she walked, her arm thrown lightly round it, 
after the manner of Indian mothers. 

The mid-day gun boomed through the air, and presently 
smart little tum-tums went spinning along, driven by men in big 
sola topees or by trim-looking women, whose syces knelt on the 
back seat and tried with might and main to shelter their 
mistresses’ heads from the sun by means of huge white umbrellas. 
From twelve till two were visiting hours, and the field battery 
and infantry regiment which had just come into Kaiserabad for 
the camp of exercise, were spending their time in rushing round 
and leaving cards upon the station. 

Nancy put down her pen, and leant her head on her hand, 
and a little frown came between the beautifully-pencilled eye- 
brows. She and her husband had had a disagreement the 
evening before, and the remembrance of it bothered her. 

Charlie had come in one afternoon, about six weeks pre- 
viously, and told her that Captain Lefroy had a pony he could 
let her drive... She had not answered very cordially about it, 
said she would rather try Firefly again, that she hated driving 
other people’s animals in case she did any harm, etc. etc. He 
had stopped her objections by kissing her—a method of treat- 
ment she objected to most strongly. Then seeing she was still 
averse to the plan, had told her he was not going to trust his 
lovely little wife alone with a bobbery pony, and that she must 
accept Lefroy’s offer of one, at any rate until he (Charlie) had 
found her another one. For three weeks Nancy had driven 
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Bluebeard whenever she went out alone. Then at breakfast 
one morning she broached the subject of a new pony, saying she 
was sure it must inconvenience Captain Lefroy, for her always to 
be using Bluebeard, and had declared she would not drive him 
any more. 

“My dear girl, why not? I always send round first and ask 
Lefroy if he wants it, and he never does.” 

“I know he says he doesn’t. But still, Charlie, I'd really 
rather not drive Bluebeard any more. Haven’t you heard of 
another pony yet?” 

“No, I haven't,” was the rather irritable reply. “I’ve been 
thinking it over, and I am not going to get one.” 

He had never had the slightest intention of doing so from the 
first. 

“Not going to get one!” she had echoed in surprise. “But 
Charlie, you said I mightn’t drive Firefly ?” 

“No more you may, my darling. I’m not going to have you 
killed. You are far too precious for that.” 

She drummed with her fingers impatiently on the table. To 
be met with endearments weakened her attack unexpectedly. 

“Then what is to be done?” 

Her tone was gentle enough, but her eyes met his coldly. 

“Done, dear?” helping himself to butter, “I can’t see any 
difficulty.” 

“You can’t mean I am always to drive another man’s pony ?” 

“What a severe little girl itis! Not a/ways, of course, but 
as long as Lefroy doesn’t want it and you do, it can’t doany harm 
for you to exercise the pony for him.” 

The blood rose to Nancy’s face, and she said hotly: 

“T think it is perfectly horrid to sponge upon people like 
that! I’d far rather never drive again than do that. Captain 
Lefroy is probably too polite to say he wants the pony. There’s 
really no reason why I should use it any more. I’ve done all 
my calls, and you can always drive me in the afternoon.” 

“TI strongly object to being told by anyone—especially my 
wife—that I am ‘sponging’ upon people,” he retorted quickly. 
“There now, my dear girl, for goodness sake let’s drop the 
question. Surely I must know what’s right in a matter of this 
kind, better than you. Don’t bother your dear, tender little 
conscience about it any more.” 
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“T’in not a child,” she remarked a little scornfully, “and if I 
think a thing’s wrong, I can’t think it’s right because I am told 
to do so. Perhaps it might be the easiest way, but it’s not 
possible.” 

Charlie had shrugged his shoulders, declared she was a 
regular little Puritan, and the subject had dropped. 

But from that time up to the preceding day, Nancy had 
always managed to avoid driving Guy Lefroy’s pony. Several 
of the wives of her husband’s brother-officers were most kind 
in taking her for drives when Charlie was not available. But 
yesterday, when Charlie had gone down to play polo, the trap 
had come round at half-past four, according to the sahib’s orders, 
harnessed with Bluebeard. She had promised to meet her 
husband at the club for tea, but on learning Firefly was not in 
the stable, she had sent away the trap, and walked the distance 
instead. 

Charlie was intensely vexed when he heard of it. Someone had 
greeted him by saying Mrs. Howard would knock herself up if 
she attempted to take long walks in that country, and on his 
declaring she never did such a thing, had informed him they had 
just passed her on the road. He met her at the entrance to the 
club looking very tired, and when he learnt the reason why she 
had not driven, he had lost his temper. 

“What would people think,’ he demanded, “if he let her 
walk about like that?” and begged that in future she would 
not do anything so idiotic. 

It was the first time he had ever been really angry with her, 
and it depressed her with a sense of more difficulties to come. If 
she could not influence him for right in a tiny matter like this, 
how could they hope to be happy through the years to come? 
The weakness and want of ballast in his character was growing 
upon her daily. Numberless little incidents like the foregoing 
one showed her a tendency to get as much as ever he could out 
of everyone without thought of making any return, and a selfish 
disregard for anyone who stood between him and his amuse- 
ments. He was in love with her—yes. As much as such a 
man could be. She told herself this bitterly, realising as she did 
that the man she had married was one she could not respect. 
She blamed herself for being too critical, and tried to close her 
eyes to facts, waking ‘usually to the clearer knowledge that he 
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was intensely selfish, so selfish that everyone, herself included, 
went to the wall for his convenience. She had married him to 
—please her people—and felt she ought to be grateful for the 
favour he had done her, in giving her so much, whilst she could 
give him nothing ; and the wish to do all in her power to make 
up for her want of love made things ten times harder. Had she 
met him on equal terms, as it were, she might have eventually 
shrugged her shoulders, accepted things as they existed, and 
sought her pursuits and amusements elsewhere, letting him go 
his ways and going hers. Fora pretty woman with more than 
an average amount of brains and fascination, it is not difficult 
to find ample amusement in friendships in which a husband 
perhaps has no part. Six weeks in India had shown Nancy she 
might have a train of admirers if she so wished, and one or two 
especial ones to head the list. But that was not her idea of 
happiness, and though as day by day went by, she saw how little 
she and her husband had in common, how utterly unlike in 
their tastes and modes of thought, still she was striving by every 
means in her power to be his companion, identifying herself 
with him, and making his interests hers. 

But it was uphill work, and this morning as she sat looking 
out with unseeing eyes on to the sun-flooded compound, she felt 
that her married life was hedged in by difficulties and disap- 
pointments. What was the use of trying to dive beneath the 
surface when the bottom seemed reached so soon, and the sole 
result her investigations brought her was the uncomfortable 
knowledge that she had chosen an entirely unfit and shallow 
place for her researches ? 

Her husband was not an intellectual man in any sense of 
the word, and Nancy, in her craving for something to lift 
her out of daily little worries and anxieties, had learnt only too 
soon he was no help or comfort to her, and was thrown back 
upon herself. She felt keenly that as long as she was well- 
dressed, good-tempered, and saw that his dinner was properly 
cooked, he was perfectly satisfied. He was immensely proud of 
her, and loved her in his selfish, exacting way, but she was his 
plaything, not his companion. 

It seemed to Nancy their conversations were more like a 
school-boy and school-girl’s, than those of a husband and wife. 
His winnings at the last game of whist, the coming polo match, 
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the next race meeting ; these seemed to be the begin-all and end-all 
of his existence. Had she not better lay down her arms, tired of 
fighting against Fate, and resign herself to the inevitable— 
mental stagnation—become an obedient puppet in her husband’s 
hands, do his will and think his thoughts? She smiled to 
herself a little bitterly as she remembered how she had waited 
night after night at the club, whilst he played whist, until hardly 
a soul remained, and she was tired and nearly bored to death, 
just because she felt he liked her to drive home with him. She 
looked on ahead, and wondered if in time her patience would 
wear out, and she would be driven home by some special friend, 
having grown tired of it all, finding pursuits entirely apart from 
her husband, ending up by never seeing him except when they 
were at meals. 

She put her elbows on to the table, crossed one hand over the 
other, and leant her chin upon it, then laughed to herself, a low 
satirical little laugh. Why not turn into a married flirt ? 

There were plenty of materials ready to hand, and it might 
be amusing. Charlie would not mind, in fact she had a feeling 
that he would rather enjoy it, for it would show that others 
approved his taste, and maybe, envied it. For he trusted her, 
and though the disagreeable thought would force itself upon 
her, that it was the trustfulness rather of conceit than love, she 
pushed it aside. He trusted her, and never mind what was his 
motive in so doing, she hoped never to abuse that trust. 

The mouth contracted with a sudden pain at the last thought. 
Hoped—yes, she hoped—never to abuse that trust; but it was 
hard—hard—a never-ending struggle. She and Guy avoided 
each other by common consent, rarely speaking to one another 
except when others were present; but sometimes they were 
unwillingly thrown ¢éte-d-téte, and then Nancy’s whole being 
was concentrated in the fierce desire to keep her self-control. 

She had watched the strong, grave face grow older and graver, 
had noticed how the kind grey eyes looked utterly sad, as a 
man’s eyes will sometimes look when he has lost everything 
that makes life worth living, had seen the firm mouth become 
cold and stern, and in it all she recognised her handiwork. She 
longed passionately sometimes to say some word which might 
comfort him, to ask him to be her friend, but she could not trust 
herself to do that yet. 
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She stood apart and held out no finger to beckon him. She 
longed for him, but she let him pass by without one word, and 
he never guessed the craving she had for even the faintest link 


of friendship between them. It seemed to her that they were 
worse than strangers now. 


(To be continued.) 


eOrOF CPGHAOP~> 


Superstition in Cornwall. 


For the lovers of folk-lore and rapidly-vanishing popular super- 
stitions few districts of England possess greater interest than 
Cornwall, though whether it will remain so much longer may 
fairly be questioned. Railways, and the gradual assimilation of 
its people more and more into ordinary English society will 
have the effect, it is greatly to be feared, of banishing its huge 
array of witches and hobgoblins, giants and dwarfs, grim spectres, 
and haunted corridors to the limbo of things that have been. 
The weird, ancient, castellated structures, that have so long 
bidden defiance to the ravages of time and decay, will no longer 
contain within their massive walls a phantom to proclaim their 
hoary and solitary age. The time-worn baronial halls will no 
longer boast the presence of some mysterious tenant whose 
appearance is regarded as the certain presage of approaching 
ill. Even the oldest inhabitants will be no longer able to point, 
as once they did, to many infallible proofs of the presence of an 
Arthur, a Fitzford, or a Howard. Seeing then that the tendency 
of the onward progress of modern civilization is to obliterate 
every landmark of the past, let us be thankful that we have in 
the county of Cornwall (where the eye of the visitor from the 
east encounters for the first time the noblest feature of the 
British landscape in its unalloyed grandeur), a last stronghold 
of popular superstition where even at this time of day the 
antiquary may hear the most curious stories, and may revel to 
his heart’s content in the most blood-curdling legends. 

Many attempts have been made to account for the wide- 
spread prevalence of superstition even among the most earnest 
and the most Christian people in Cornwall, but to our mind all 
or most of these attempts have left the difficulty just where it 
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was. From the very birth of Pagan antiquity the country 
on the other side of the Tamar was peopled by the Celts, and 
of all the races of mankind, it is notorious that the Celts stand 
foremost by reason of the variety and strangeness of their 
intimacy with the unseen world. Nor is it difficult to account 
for this. The climate, and the geographical position in which 
they dwell, have tended to foster it. The entire region 
abounds in barren, far-reaching moors, dotted with stone monu- 
ments of a period beyond historical cognizance. The ceaseless 
billows of the Atlantic surge and roar against the coastline 
shaping the cliffs, haunted by auks, mews and sea-gulls, into 
a myriad weird, fantastic shapes. From the ocean far inland 
sweep thick, impenetrable mists, which obscure what are realities, 
and suggest what are unrcalities. Who can wonder that the 
dwellers by both shores of St. Just, by the dark and rock-clad 
hills of St. Ives, of Mowa, of Zennor, in the barren regions of 
St. Agnes, in the sandy elevations around Perranzabuloe, in the 
wild and sterile tracks of Gwenapp, in the howling wastes and 
moors round St. Austell and Bodmin, should be in the highest 
degree superstitious ? 

And if they are so now, what must they have been in the 
time of quaint old Thomas Fuller, whose description of Corn- 
wall was that of a Scythia within England? What again must 
it have been before his time, in the days before Julius Czsar 
and his legions set foot on our shores ? 

Probably the Cornish people were those very Cimmerians, 
who to the mind of Homer presented themselves as the 
dwellers on the confines of the quick and the dead, and shrouded 
in a gloom eternal and deathly, in short, the ijepe nae vepeAn 
kexaAuupévor. Nor is it too much to suppose that they were 
those of whom the Roman poet, Claudian, was thinking when 
he penned the lines which every student of his verses will at 
once recall : 


‘** Est locus extremum qua pandit Gallia litus, 
Oceani pretentusaquis . . . . 
Illic umbrarum tenui stridore volantfim 
Flebilis anglitur qualiis ; simulacra coloni 
Pallida, defunctusque vident errare figuras." 


Ever since men’s minds were disabused of that absurd idea 
respecting the dignity of history, the tendency to chronicle 
stories of sorcerers, witches, phantom ships, death tokens, super- 
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stitions, charming, fortune-telling, and prophetic power has been 
on the increase. From the industrious chroniclers of these 
Cornwall has received much attention. 

Mr. Robert Hunt more than a quarter of a century since 
published a curious collection of drolls, traditions, and superstitions 
of old Cornwall. Some years later the Rev. R. S. Hawker, the 
eccentric vicar of Moorwinstow, published a collection of ballads 
relating to the same county, and only recently Miss M. A. 
Courtney has given to the world a very fascinating and delight- 
ful book embodying an account of Cornish feasts and folk-lore. 

A perusal of any one of these works shows that although 
Christianity has been at work for centuries, she has not banished 
superstition, and that she has merely changed its form. The 
menhir is surmounted by the crucifix. The spring dedicated 
to a Pagan deity is adorned with the cross. The worship fires 
of sun and of nature are transferred to the saints, of whom no 
county in England can boast so great a store as Cornwall. The 
pixies are the souls of infants unsprinkled by the waters of 
baptism. The spectre huntsman is the universal Enemy of 
Mankind. 

We have alluded tu the pixies, or as they are more commonly 
termed the “piskies.” These are a race of elves who come 
forth on errands of mercy, and aid the peasantry in all kinds 
of agricultural and domestic concerns. When they are not thus 
engaged they dance from nightfall to dawn near the many 
ancient monuments in which the county abounds. Woe betide 
the mortal who shall dare to invade the enchanted territory 
during the time they are keeping their mystic revels. He is 
liable to be Urawn into the charmed circle, and to be deprived 
of rest for his weary limbs until the spell is broken either by 
the shrill clarion of the cock, or the advent of the first streak 
of dawn in the Eastern sky. 

There is, we believe, a spot in the immediate vicinity of Chain 
Cromlech, near St. Just, which is frequented by the fairies in 
their revels. Piskies are usually fond of mischief. They 
interest themselves in the affairs of men, thresh the farmer’s 
corn during the night, and pinch the maidservants, should they 
leave the house unclean when they retire to rest. Miss Court- 
ney tells us that in the event of the happy possessor of one 
of these industrious unpaid fairy servants, who never offer any 
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objection to taking food left for them by their friends, expressing 
his thanks aloud, thereby indicating that he beholds him, or 
should he try to reward him for his services by giving him a 
new suit of clothes, he quits the house and never returns. It 
was once a common custom in East Cornwall, when houses 
were being constructed, for apertures to be made in the walls 
for the express purpose of admitting the pixies if they had a 
mind to enter, and it was commonly believed that the filling up 
of these apertures averted good luck. In West Cornwall knobs 
of lead, popularly known as “ pisky’s paws,” or pisky feet, were 
placed at intervals on the roofs of farmhouses to prevent the 
little people from dancing upon them and thereby turning the 
milk sour in the dairies. 

Profoundly modified as the mining population of Cornwall has 
been during the last century and a half by the earnest zeal and 
activity of the Wesleyan body, who by reason of their success 
and popularity have earned—and assuredly not undeservedly 
—the title of the Church of Cornwall, it would be too 
much to suppose that superstition has entirely departed from 
amongst them. 

Canon Kingsley more than a quarter of a century since 
referred to the popular superstition of the tinners, as they are 
called, that they hear underground the noise of the knockers, 
the imprisoned spirits of Jews who crucified the Redeemer, and 
who, ages since, the Emperors of Rome condemned to work in 
the mines, and we have been told that is not yet extinct. Miss 
Courtney says that when underground it is more than you dare 
do to whistle, lest the knockers should be vexed and ill luck 
befall you, thoug’: you may sing or even swear without any evil 
effects ensuing. The appearance of a black cat in the lowest 
depths of a mine will warn the older miners off that level until 
the cat has been destroyed. The tinner who descends with his 
shoes will drive all the mineral out of the mine. A hand 
clasping a ladder and coming down with, or after, a miner may 
be regarded as a certain harbinger either of misfortune or of 
impending mortality. A forked twig of hazel, locally denomin- 
ated a dowser, will discover a vein of ore; but it is necessary 
that it should be held lightly in the hand with the point directed 
towards the breast of him who holds it When he is standing 
over metal it will be certain to turn round. 
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But if the mining section of the population be prone to super- 
stition, the seafaring section is even more so, the gloomy and the 
malevolent species of it being unfortunately the most tenacious. 
Fishermen avoid approaching spots where vessels have been 
wrecked, lest they should hear the voices of the doomed invok- 
ing their assistance. He who should hear a dead comrade call 
him by his name may confidently expect to shuffle off the coil 
of mortality within no long period. In the neighbourhood of 
St. Ives it is currently believed that approaching storms and 
shipwrecks are heralded by the apparition of a lady bearing a 
lantern, who is diligently searching for the corpse of her drowned 
child. Phantom ships enshrouded in mist are often seen before 
wrecks, and generally vanish from mortal gaze at some promi- 
nent point on the sea-board. The existence of mermaids is still 
an article of the popular belief, and it is accounted extremely 
inadvisable to give them offence, as they have often been known 
to revenge themselves by filling up harbours with sand. When 
they are kindly disposed they will extend their protection to 
demented children, and happy is the finder of one of their combs 
or hand mirrors, as these articles possess the power, so long as 
they remain in mortal possession, of charming away all the 
diseases under which the creation groaneth and travaileth. In the 
progress of a search for the corpse of a doomed man, the boat 
may be expected to come to a standstill over the exact spot 
where he lies. Nor will a drowned corpse fail to rise to the 
surface of the water on the seventh, the eighth, or the ninth day. 
A loaf of bread turned upside down on a table is, in some parts 
of Cornwall, considered, more especially by seafaring men, to 
bring distress to a vessel. To begin a voyage on Childermas Day 
—to carry a piece of quartz on a ship—to whistle on board, to 
speak of hares, to meet a hare in the path—all these things are 
by sailors considered as harbingers of ill, and should as far as 
possible be avoided. 

Passing from superstitions nautical, we come to those of the 
ordinary country folk, and of these we might with ease write 
much. After a death has occurred in a family, pictures, and 
especially portraits of the deceased, fade. “ The house is blest 
where snails do rest,” and a strong swarm of bees near a house is 
regarded as a propitious sign by the inmates thereof. Formerly 
it was the universal custom in Cornwall, as in many other parts 
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of England, to whisper the principal events which occurred in 
a family to the bees where they were kept, in order to show 
them that they were not neglected. Neglect of this observance 
would cause bees to quit the house in anger. Miss Courtney 
states that at a meeting of the Penzance Natural History and 
Antiquarian Society some years since, a gentleman present 
asserted that he had, during his boyhood, seen no fewer than 
thirty hives in the possession of an inhabitant of Tregedna, tied 
up in crape by reason of a death having occurred in his family. 
At the same meeting another gentleman stated that at the death 
of the landlady of the “First and Last” Inn, near the Land’s 
End, some years before, the bird-cage and flower-pots were also 
tied with crape, to prevent the death of the plants and of the 
birds. When the Reverend Richard Polwhele, an eminent 
divine of the early part of the present century, wrote his 
“ Traditions and Recollections,” more than sixty years since, he 
alluded to the hold which witchcraft retained on the popular 
mind. “Every old woman,” he wrote, “is a witch.” Nor were 
the services of the cunning man, the pellar, or the wise man ever 
out of requisition. “Within my remembrance,” said he, “there 
were conjuring parsons and cunning clerks ; every blacksmith was 
a doctor.” Some of the rural clergy, he further states, favoured 
the popular superstitior by pretending to the power of laying 
ghosts, and their influence over their flocks was solely attribu- 
table to this circumstance. In the early part of the present 
century a famous conjuror resided at a spot known as Ladock. 

On the 6th of February, 1808, a blacksmith named Samuel 
Cornish tumbled into the shaft of a mine more than seven 
fathoms deep, situated near Kenwyn, and there remained until 
the Tuesday following. The celebrated Ladock conjuror, on 
being consulted when the man was first missed, coolly informed 
his inquirers that he was alive and well, that he was seated ona 
stone at the bottom of a shaft, and that if they took pains enough 
they would discover his whereabouts before Tuesday noon, all ‘of 
which came to pass. 

During the last half century the cunning man has fallen on 
evil days, and has been compelled ruefully to confess, like 
Othello, that his “occupation’s gone.” Here and there, however, 
strong features of the reverence im which he is held may be dis- 
covered. A man-servant in the employ of Miss Courtney in 
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West Cornwall, broke a blood-vessel, and for a long time no 
hopes were entertained of his recovery, though he was assi- 
duously attended by a Penzance physician thrice daily. At last 
he manifested signs of returning vigour, and then it was that he 
begged leave to visit Redruth for the purpose of consulting a 
“pellar.” Why? Because he felt confident that some evil- 
disposed person or persons had either “overlooked” or “ill- 
wished” him. Another instance of the hold which the belief in 
witchcraft retains, even in this enlightened age, is afforded in the 
story of an old rheumatic inhabitant of Penzance who sold 
fruit for a livelihood in the streets of thattown. Imagining that 
he had been ill-wished, he set off for Bilston, where resided a “ wise 
man,” to whom he paid the sum of seven shillings and sixpence, 
and promised five pounds when the “ spell,” as he called it, should 
be removed. His poverty was such that he was unable to pay 
the latter sum, but he besought his brother to do so for him. 
This the brother consented to do, but from some cause or another 
he was unable to carry out his promise. Will it be credited that 
the old man long imagined—and may do so still for aught we 
know to the contrary—that to his former pain the pellar has 
added his own ill-wish ? 
Many peculiar superstitions have, from the remotest antiquity, 
clustered round the holy wells of which the observant tourist 
sees so many in every district of Cornwall. _ It is often a matter 
of surprise to those who see the effects of iconoclasm wherever 
they go, that so many holy wells should remain intact. But 
this, we think, has been rightly ascribed to the belief so widely 
shared in by the peasantry that the removal of any of the stones 
of them will be fatal to them and to their children. To most of 
the holy wells of Cornwall medicinal virtues are attributed, 
though some, in addition to the customary virtues, possess others 
more exclusively peculiar tothem. Thus, that of St. Nunns is 
resorted to as a divining and wishing well, and is commonly 
styled the Piskies’ Well by those who live near it. The waters of 
several wells are still used in the rite of baptism. The children 
who were baptised with water from the wells of St. Enny at 
the foot of Carn Brea, near Redruth, and of Ludgvan, near 
Penzance, could never be hanged with a hempen rope. The 
well of St. Keyne has been made familiar by the poetical muse 
of Robert Southey. This well exists in a small valley in the 
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parish of St. Neot, and from the days of Fuller, and only anti- 
quaries know how long before, has enjoyed a wide-spread repu- 
tation by reason of the fact that after marriage, whether husband 
or wife come first to drink thereof, they get the mastery thereby. 
Southey’s ballad relates the discomfiture of a husband who did 
not get the mastery : 
** T hastened as soon as the wedding was done, 
And left my wife in the porch ; 


But i’ faith she had been wiser than me, 
For she took a bottle to church.” 


We alluded ina former part of this article to some of the things 
which in Cornwall are commonly supposed to forebode death. 
There is another forerunner of death which has been often seen, 
namely, a procession of coffins slowly wending its way in the 
dead of the night towards the churchyard. At Penzance an 
old-fashioned coach, drawn by headless horses, has often been 
heard rumbling through the streets at midnight, and it was 
considered a terrible misfortune to meet it, as it meant certain 
death. Through the streets of Penryn during the nights which 
preceded the advent of Christmas, a coachman drove a coach 
with headless horses through the streets, and spirited every 
person away who gazed at him, unless he turned his head and 
averted the evil by some mysterious sign. 

It is not so many years since that those who visited Penzance 
towards the end of June would have witnessed the ceremony of 
lighting bonfires and carrying torches through the streets of the 
town on the eves of the festivals of St. John and St. Peter. 
Despite the attempts of the municipality to repress it, this custom 
was retained until very recently, though hardly any of those who 
participated in it were able to assign any other reason save that 
of immemorial usage as a plea for its observance. But even 
now boys after dusk swing torches, and occasionally some of the 
older inhabitants of our most westerly town observe the 
custom of lighting tar barrels or bonfires before their doors. 
- Moreover, at the pleasure fair which is held at Pelynt, in the 
eastern part of Cornwall, it has been the custom from a period 
beyond living memory for the boys of the neighbourhood to 
kindle a bonfire in the evening in an adjoining field. The same 
practice is observed in Penzance itself on Midsummer night on 
the old quay; the ceremony being locally known as Quay 
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Fair. Ancient as these customs are, it is not difficult, we 
think, to account for their origin. They are evidently relics of 
the festivities formerly universal in England, at the time of the 
winter solstice. They originally arose out of the worship that 
was paid to the sun, and many of those who bore a hand in 
them would have been surprised on being told that they were 
paying honours to Christian saints that their rude forefathers 
were wont to pay to Pagan deities. We may mention that St. 
John’s} Day is among Cornish, as among Breton and other 
maidens, anjespecial day for trying the old love charms. Rising 
betimes in the morning they will walk in the fields to search for 
an even-leafed ash, or clover, repeating appropriate rhymes 
should their search be successful. We havealso read that it was 
not unusual for Cornish maidens on Midsummer Eve to place 
orpine plants, or Midsummer men, as_ they called them, in their 
rooms and carefully to observe in the morning which way 
their heads were inclined, that being held to indicate the 
fidelity or faithlessness of their swains. This in all probability 
points to the celebration of the summer solstice, as also do the 
customs that were observed at Bodmin within the last half- 
century, called the Bodmin Riding, on the 7th of July. To this 
day the custom is observed in the extreme west of Cornwall, 
of waving in the air the last handful of corn, amidst the shouts 
of the reapers. This custom, which is known as “cutting the 
neck,” is of distinct Pagan origin, seeing that in ancient times it 
was the custom for the neck to be interwoven with flowers and 
dedicated to the goddess of harvest. 

A century ago the belief in witchcraft and the rest of the 
modifications of sorcery, was rampant in Cornwall as else- 
where, but nowadays we believe it exists only in a few rude 
localities where as yet the schoolmaster has not succeeded in 
penetrating. Witchcraft was recognised as a power derived 
expressly from the Enemy of Mankind whom, by direct com- 
pact, the witches were bound to worship with certain rites and 
ceremonies, the shadows of those which had in remoter ages been 
performed in honour of the pagan deities. Cornwall abounded 
in what were known as white witches, a class of persons 
whose aid was wanted whenever things did not go smoothly. 
They were not only able to effect the cure of disease, but if 
offended they would visit their spleen by “overlooking,” as it 
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was termed, the offending persons, who always met with hurt in 
some shape or other. He or she who desired to become a 
witch had only to touch a Logan rock nine successive times at 
the witching hour of night, when churchyards yawned and graves 
gave up their dead. Every Logan rock in Cornwall was a favour- 
ite resort of the local witches, who, according to vulgar report, 
which it was then tantamount to high treason either to deride 
or to deny, rode to their rendezvous on stems ofragwort. A very 
famous charm giving power to become a witch is printed by Miss 
Courtney in her work on the folk-lore of Cornwall. It ran to 
the following effect: “Go to the chancel of a church to sacra- 
ment, hide away the bread from the hands of the priest, at mid- 
night carry it round the church from south to north, crossing 
east three times. The third time a big toad, open-mouthed, 
will be met, put the bread in it; as soon as swallowed, he will 
breathe three times upon the man, and from that hour he will 
become a witch, known by five black spots diagonally placed 
under the tongue.” The power possessed by witches of enter- 
ing and leaving animal shape at will was widely prevalent in 
Cornwall, and to this time is not extinct. Toads and hares 
were the forms which they most generally selected, if we are to 
put faith in popular tradition. 

But of all the curious superstitions of present-day Cornwall is 
that which credits the parochial clergy with the ability to exor- 
cise evil spirits. The most eminent religious leader of the last 
century, John Wesley, was, as almost every cultivated person is 
aware, a firm believer in the unseen world and its denizens. . It 
is related that on one of his visits to Cornwall he found himself 
in the neighbourhood of St. Agnes. Diligently as he searched, 
he was unable to find a house in which he could rest, save one 
which had the reputation of being haunted. Undeterred by 
this, Wesley entered the house and went to bed, but was 
unable to procure a wink of sleep by reason of the unearthly 
tumult which reached his ears from below. The rumblingjof 
carriages, the clatter of feet, the loud oaths, at last became in- 
tolerable. The divine arose from his couch and proceeded down- 
stairs to the large hall, which he found packed with guests, who 
loudly greeted him and bade him be seated. Wesley consented, 
but proposed first to say grace, which proposal was met with 
peals of laughter. Wesley, however, undeterred by this , 510 
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ceeded: “Jesus, the Name high over all,” but before he could 
say another word out went the lights, and away went the guests. 
Nor, adds the story, was the house ever again haunted. In 
the last century Cornwall abounded in divines who laid claim to 
ghost-laying powers. A renowned ghost-layer resided in the 
parish of Ladock near Truro. His name was, Woods, and 
whenever he took his walks abroad he never omitted to carry 
with him an ebony stick with a silver head,. engraved witha 
pentacle and mystical signs. Parson Jago, Vicar of Wendron, 
and Richard Dodge, Vicar of Talland, a village in Southern 
Cornwall, were renowned all the country through for their skill in 
spirit-laying. Nor is it so many years since that the incumbent 
of a small parish near Penzance was solicited by a poor half- 
witted woman to lay the ghost of her deceased husband which 
tormented her in the shape of a small fly that buzzed inces- 
santly in her ear. 

Of the numerous “ feastin” customs observed in Cornwall, it 
is impossible to speak, and yet it is impossible not to speak. 
When it is remembered that “there are more saints in Cornwall 
than there are in heaven,” it will easily be seen how many are 
the feasts and how many are the customs that are observed at 
them. Every parish lays claim to the protection of some saint 
in the calendar, and the annual feast in its honour, which usually 
dates from the day on which the foundation stone of the church 
was laid, is kept on the Sunday and the Monday which come 
nearest to dedication day.. Hence those days go by the names 
of “feastin” Sunday and Monday. On these occasions it is the 
aim of every cottager, and of every housewife, to provide a 
better dinner than usual, and to bake great quantities of plum- 
cake on the Saturday for consumption on the following day. 
At St. Just, where the feast is held annually on the nearest 
Sunday to All Saints Day, open house is kept, and all the 
young women who are in domestic service in the neighbourhood 
make a point of obtaining leave of absence from the Saturday 
to the Tuesday morning. 

Nor have charms lost their hold on the affections of the 
Cornish people. A black cock is sometimes buried on the spot 
where a person has been first attacked by epilepsy, in order to 
avert a second attack. Toads are worn as charms against 
quinsy and fits, and other diseases. Whooping-cough, in chil- 
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dren, may be cured by the due observance of the following 
charm :—“Gather nine star-stones (quartz) from a running 
stream, taking care not to interrupt the free passage of the 
water in doing so. Then dip a quart of water from the stream, 
which must be taken in the direction in which the stream runs 
—by no means must the vessel be dipped against the stream. 
Then make the nine stones red-hot, and throw them into the 
quart of water. Bottle the prepared water, and give the afflicted 
child a wine-glass of this water for nine mornings.” Whooping 
cough in children may also be cured by passing them over run- 
ning water nine times in succession. 

There is a large class of general superstitions, of a more or 
less curious character, that meet with tacit acceptance in 
Cornwall. It is believed that those who pin four ivy-leaves to 
the corners of their pillows, will infallibly dream of the devil; 
that ill luck always befalls those who pluck flowers from church- 
yards ; that earwigs cause madness; that three candles burning 
at the same time herald a wedding ; that a hole in a loaf fore- 
tells a separation in a family ; that if a hare crosses the path of 
a wedding party, the bride or bridegroom will die within seven 
years ; that a young woman who has been three times a brides- 
maid will never be a bride ; that the sudden appearance of rats 
or mice in houses forebodes sickness and death ; that the perch- 
ing of a bird on the window-sill of a sick chamber augurs 
death ; that the flight of a robin into a house harbingers ill ; 
that the dying die with difficulty on pillows stuffed with wild 
birds’ feathers ; that life goes out as the tide goes down; that it 
is unlucky to see the new moon first over the left shoulder, or 
through a window, especially if the day should happen to be a 
Friday, but he or she who desires to obtain good luck on the 
first sight of it, should never omit to curtsey, and to turn his 
money in his pocket. Moreover, if there be anything that a 
person particularly desires to possess, he should express his 
wish, and then gaze steadfastly at the moon. It is unlucky to 
sing carols before Christmas, to pour out water or any other 
liquid back-handed, to return thanks for a pin, to go through a 
gate, when a stile is near at hand. 

But it is time that we brought this rambling article to a con 
clusion. Before we do so, however, we should repeat what we 
said at the outset, that the constant communication which now 
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exists between Cornwall and every other part of the United 
Kingdom, is fast weaning even the peasantry, from many of 
their ancient customs and superstitions. Nor is it too much to 
suppose, that the hour is rapidly coming, and even already is, 
when all those strange and weird ideas, and the delusions to 
which we have adverted, will cease entirely to exist ; and when 
the mere traditionary remembrance of such fantasies will alone 
remain, for the fire-side amusement of the children of the lonely 
cottager, during the long dark nights of winter. 


WILLIAM CONNOR SYDNEY. 











Parson’s Duty. 


DENNIS GORSTON was a clumsy nurse. His hands were too big, 
he said, but he did his best, and he did not do a thing by 
halves; he raised the creechy gipsy-table, placed it by his 
wife’s bed-side, and upset the gruel to the last existing drop. 

A broad, milky rivulet ran down his clerical vest on to his 
shabby trousers; a soft laugh greeted him from the bed, but 
somehow, his heart was too heavy to respond. Only an 
unnatural, sickly smile forced itself round his mouth, as he 
produced a huge silk square, dabbed up the offending liquid, 
and returned the handkerchief a soaking, slimy mass into his 
pocket. 

His comment was serious, and strictly practical. 

“You must have some more gruel, Meta.” 

Then he turned and investigated the room, and there was a 
perplexed pucker on his forehead. 

The furniture was cold and severe. A couple of cane-bottomed 
chairs, a painted chest of drawers with glass handles, a wash- 
stand, and a dressing-table, with a glass that would turn wrong 
side about. By the bed, another table full of bottles, and the 
gruel—or rather the gruel basin. Beneath, a thin, thread-bare 
carpet. 

His eyes rested for a moment uneasily on this, and then they 
wandered to the empty grate, and the frown cleared from his 
forehead. A happy thought had struck him! 

“Meta, you must have a fire!” 

And Meta laughed, for it was as hot as summer. 

Suddenly the sound of bells broke upon the air, and rang in 
through the narrow slit, where the lattice window was open. 

Dennis started, and turned towards the bed again. 

“Meta, I must go! I must really say good-bye now,” his 
voice had a curious little quaver in it. 

Meta had raised herself with a plucky smile upon her face, 
but it vanished suddenly; there is something uncomfortably 
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pathetic about a big strong man in trouble, she hoped he would 
not take long to say it. 

“Now don’t you bother, Dennis, dear. Nurse will see to all 
I want——” 

“ Meta, I can’t bear leaving you.” 

“Humbug! I am all right now. It was only the journey 
yesterday upset me, and that was very silly—such a tiny 
distance,” 

“Yes, but——” 

“Yes, but you'll be back by one o’clock, and the landlady is 
very good, and nurse ; why, the doctor lives next door ; now what 
can | want?” 

He took her small face in his big bony hands, and raised it 
to his own; there was a strange look on his rugged, irregular 
features. 

“You may want me, Meta.” 

She pushed back a lock of his thick, black hair, and did not 
smile this time. 

“Come, Dennis, don’t be nervous. You must do well this 
morning ; I wish I could come with you. I shall pray for——” 

The peal of bells went abruptly out of harmony and stopped, 
he laid her back on the pillows. 

“And I for you, my precious little wife. Good-bye! God 
bless you, darling !” 

That was all. He could not trust himself to speak again, he 
only rose and shook himself, like some great collie dog. Then 
the door opened, and closed—and he was gone! And Meta 
buried her head under the bed-clothes. . . . She was only 
a child after all, and she was lonely. 


That Sunday began well, anyway. 

The sexton had determined that it should do so, and Abijah 
Andrews, the sexton, generally got his way ; he was an important 
man in Silminster-under-Hill. With the new vicar there should 
be a new beginning. 

Therefore, the day before, he had insisted that his wife 
should wash, as well as dust and sweep the church. Truly 
a novel institution, for Martha Andrews suffered from what 
she termed “th’ abnormal beobsity.” That nothing should 
be wanting, he had himself rubbed up the brasses—the first 
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time in his life. And now this morning, everything being 
ready, the hymn-books and the foot-stools arranged to his entire 
satisfaction, he was wending his way to the vestry door, con- 
tented, and faultlessly attired, his body loosely draped in clerical 
garb, belonging to the late departed, a placid smile on his 
lemon-tinted complexion, his whiskers well combed out. 

As he padded along the aisles in a pair of noiseless canvas 
shoes (new for the occasion), he hummed a hymn of doubtful 
origin, like a great Tom cat purring with unctuous complacency. 

At the big west door a group of aristocrats were gathered, 
surrounding and listening to a tall, gaunt lady in their midst. 

“TI have my doubts,” Lady Skincross was saying, “very— 
serious—doubts,” she shook her head gloomily—her head con- 
sisting of a combination of silk (no feathers, feathers were an 
abomination, a badge of un-Christianity to Lady Skincross!), 
grey sleek hair, some bony prominences, one conspicuously 
larger than the rest, two sharp, shifting eyes and a huge slit of 
a mouth, formed one unprepossessing oblong, and posed on a 
giraffe-like neck, resembled one thing only—a cocoa-nut on a 
stick. 

“In the first place his letter was suspicious ”—the voice was 
firm and ominous—“he dated it St. Luke’s Day, no 18th of 
October near it. Now I call that most expressive; it shows a 
strong tendency to Ritualism, in fact it is decidedly extreme in 
itself, decidedly.” The large mouth shut with a clap like a 
mouse-trap, then, as nobody spoke, it opened again. “But he 
is the most likely applicant I have had. They are terrible in 
these days, I am sure, what with their ‘E. P.’s’ and their——” 

“Yes, we want the old vicar back, in spite of his many 
faifings,” the Colonel’s wife sighed ; her husband added quietly : 

“Yes, Thomson was as good a hand as anyone—especially at 
whist and port 4a 

Lady Skincross had not heard him. 

“ Otherwise he certainly wrote nicely—a thoroughly Christian 
letter. One thing I have made him promise, an improvement 
on the poor dear old vicar—he had his faults—but his theology 
was; unimpeachable, the services and prayers shall never be 
curtailed. The Queen, the Royal Family, and all - 

The Hon. Mrs, Augusta Flitworthy began to fidget, and put 
up her pzraso’. 
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“Bless me!” Dr. Stracey broke in. “He’s sure to be Ar. 
Why, he was the champion bowler three years ago, when I was 
at the Oval.” 

Her ladyship started nervously, and the fan she had begun 
to unfold, fell. helplessly to her side. 

“Ah! to think of that! He never mentioned it! He knew 
it would tell against him, the base deceiver! A thorough world- 
ling then! Still, he may have been converted since ; anyway, I 
have the benefice, I shall show him a truly earnest pastor 
must F 

The doctor congratulated himself he had it in his power to 
arrest this interesting exposition. 

“There he goes!” 

Lady Skincross broke off abruptly. 

“No! That’s not he—surely! How awful—walking—in— 
in his cassock !” 


“Have you seen the new man?” 

Phyllis Hawkins, from the “Crown,” was strolling past, arm- 
in-arm with her bosom chums, Perdita Jones, lady assistant at 
the confectioner’s, and Marjorie Lovejoy, from the wool and 
fancy repository. , 

“Yes, I have,” Perdita rejoined shortly. 

“You haven’t!” Marjorie exclaimed. 

“Ts he nice-looking ?” 

“Well, not to my notion.” Perdita spoke in an. aggrieved, 
hesitating manner. ve 

“Why not ?” 4 

“Well, I don’t know exactly. Come now, Phyllis, you're 
celebrated for your taste, tell us your idea of what a thoroughly 
good-looking, nice, popular parson should be. [I'll tell you 
where this new man is wrong. Come, Marjorie, let’s rest here.” 
Perdita pulled her companion down beside her on the top of a 
large flat tombstone. “ Now, Phyll.” 

Phyllis prepared herself, nothing loth, turned her head so that 
the sunshine might play on her straw-coloured, frizzled head, 
struck an attitude and began : 

“ My ideal curate must be ”—her eyes took a holy upward look, 
her voice a sentimental key—“ of moderate height, thin——” 

“This man’s tall,” Perdita broke in, “ but bony to a fault.” 
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“Fair hair, long, brushed straight back from a high and clever 
forehead, he must have a beautiful expression.” 

“Mr. Gorston’s hair is black, and short, and curly, and when 
I saw him he was frowning.” 

“To continue, clean-shaven, of course, complexion clear and 
delicate, with just a tinge of colour—except perhaps in 
Lent——” 

“This man is very burnt, his hair shows through where he has 
shaved himself—horrid! and he’s rather ruddy.” 

“My man should have small features, a Grecian nose, and 
large blue eyes, very nice-looking, rather a sad face than jolly.” 

“Then you’re just like me, and the reality has got black 
eyes, and rough features! He may be good-looking, but he’s 
got no sweetncss near him, he looks a regular strong, raw school- 
boy, nothing religious-like about him, and such huge bony 
hands——” 

“They should be long, but tapering, he must hold them 
so——” 

Phillis endeavoured to put her pair of plump short hands 
together, her cream kid gloves objected, and a button flew in 
Marjorie’s eye. 

“And his voice, ah! his intonation must be like some soft 
flute, waving in tenor strains down the aisles, echoing ——” 

“Well, I have not heard his voice. He’s got a wife, you 
know.” 

“ Has he?” 

“ And they say she’s awfully pretty.” 

“Oh!” 

“T have not seen her though.” 

“ Then I should doubt it.” 

“ They say she’s ill.” 

“nt” 

The conversation was getting flat. They adjourned from the 
tomb-stone to the side door, where an animated discussion was 
going on among the villagers. 

“Bliss me, zes I,” old Mercy Gummer was nodding her 
head, and shaking her crumpled rheumatic forefinger, “give we 
th’ old un agin’ eny o’ th’ new-fangled men with wifes henging 
to their packets. This un is young, they zes, end poor, end 
lawkes! if, instid o’ keeping his pickings fur his p’ris’ners, he 
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does na go end bring a bit o’ a girl olong o’ him, end he'll have 
a fam’ly as long as Mendips, end not a whit to'spare fur eny on 
us. End he weesits they zey, milady will ha’ none as wunna weesit, 


what we wants wid weesitors I dunna see, unless they brings - 


comforts more nor words along of ’em. Whit we wants’em let’s 
send for em, zes Mercy, and whin we does na’, let’em keep away. 
The rich folks ’ud na like ’em in their kitchens, a-poking their 
noses in this end that, esking where ye got th’ game from, end 
what’s yer husband, end where’s yer son, end dear knows what ; 
telling yer its noice weather, end yer ought to be thankful, when 
yer got eyes in yer own head, end yer ’taters be rotting in 
ground. Ugh! giv’ I old stout parson, as never cam’ anigh ye, 
but sent ye a pound o’ beef at Christmas, end a glass o’ summat 
whin ye had the spasims——’” 

“ Aye, aye, that’s what fetch’d un, was it?” 

Silas Sweet spoke sullenly. “ And when my wife was a-dying, 
and I has to zend fer him, he gi’es me half-a-crown and tells me 
th’ snaw’s too deep to wenture out, and Liza, mi girl, what was 
zervant there zaid he rolled in money—he gi’e it to save trouble 
—he never mizzed it, right ner left !—tthat’s nice parsons to do 
ye souls gude, neighbers ?” 

“ Aye, aye, it’s na only souls’ gude, it comforts a body’s heart 
te hev’ a zympathiser wid yer troubles.” 

Clara Shaw spoke quietly, and sighed. 

She was a pale, thin woman, with a furrowed woe-begotten 
face. 

“Afore I came to live yere in Zumerzetshire, *twas whin 
Shaw furst took te the drink, th’ parson in our village was 
desp’rut kindte me. He was a big, powerful man, not like yon 
scraggy stripling, end he thought nothin’.a doing enythin’. He 
made me a new leg to my battered bakin’ table, with his own 
hand, end one day he found me crying ’cause my man ’ad na 
come home te kill the pig, end.all was waitin’, end th’ butcher had 
gone from village, and he zes, zes he, ‘1’ll kill yer pig for ye, ha’ 
done wid ‘those ‘tears, Missus Shaw,’ end he gets his gardener 
and they does it ’tween ’em, but parson done it tidyest. Ay! 
I'm a-telling ye no lies, he was a gentleman, indeed was he. 
Well, this un has a fine man’s building in him, but he’s ‘awful 
thin and weedy like——” 

“He's as kind as yon fat man o’ yourn, I'll warrant,” Mary 
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Hitchen jerked in, in her sharp, harsh voice, “he bound up 
Charlie’s thumb yisterday, he zied him a-crying——” 

“Hey, Mary, he has won yer heart! Then bliss hus hall, he 
ken do wonders!” 

A general laugh greeted this sally, and then it died quickly 
away, the bell had stopped. Parson must have come! 


When the latch of the vestry door clicked, and the ten black- 
coated, white-collared urchins filed forth in solemn procession, 
followed by the four portly tenors and basses, the whole congre- 
gation of St. Peter’s rustled with subdued excitement in their 
pews. They dare not rise, they all knew Lady Skincross’s 
opinion on that point, they simply sat a little more onend. A 
few heads turned imploringly in her ladyship’s direction. Per- 
haps even her curiosity could not resist this trial, but no, they 
were doomed to disappointment. 

Her ladyship remained firmly seated in her pew, only her 
long tortoise-shell eye-glass was raised to rest on her long nose, 
and her head was tilted slightly backwards. 

And then they looked in front of them, and held their 
breath, and some, yes, nearly all of them, were doomed again to 
disappointment, for this was all they saw. 

A tall, thin man, with bent head, and stooping shoulders, a 
young, fine face, but worn and troubled, a bright, nervous spot 
burning on either cheek. 

He looked neither to the right nor to the left of him; one 
hand grasped the bible, the other hung loosely at his side. 

Phillis Hawkins sighed. 

A long alpaca cassock, a short transparent surplice, and a stole 
embroidered with three golden crosses, the back one decidedly 
askew. 

Lady Skincross groaned. 

The service began well enough. 

Even Mercy Gummer could find no fault with the full, rich 
voice, that read so clearly, so unlike the whisper of the late Rev. 
Josiah Portlyman. It gave the choir boys an impetus, it 
stirred up the congregation, they had never before joined in so 
heartily. 

But this blissful union did not last long. 

In the Psalms the first hitch came. 
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Lady Skincross dropped her eye-glass on the corner of the 
pew, and smashed it, the hair remaining on the Rev. Theo- 
dolphus Hunt’s well-polished head, reared itself on end. Perdita 
Jones giggled aloud. Behold an unlawful and popish proceed- 
ing! her Ladyship’s strict injunctions utterly disregarded! The 
cleric’s voice suddenly rang out in a ritualistic, well-trained 
monotone ! and the muttering, squeaking, groaning responses of 
the congregation sounded back in well-meaning, incongruous 
arpeggios. 

But this was not the worst. 

The first lesson was wrong to begin with; it was for the 
Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity, but the evening portion, and 
then the reading of it! 

Dennis Gorston’s nerves were evidently highly strung, and as 
everyone knows, it is a crime for any clergyman to have such 
ridiculous possessions. He was deadly pale, the sentences came 
forth in jerks, every now and then he stopped altogether ; when 
he resumed, his voice was peculiarly thick and husky. 

It was distressing, and uncomfortable, to say the least of it, if 
it was not nerves, it was emotion; if it was emotion, what on 
earth had called it forth in such abundance ? 

It was a common, oft-heard chapter, only about Ezekiel 
losing the “ Desire” of his eyes. 

“In the evening my wife died;” certainly it was sad, very, 
but then it all happened long ago; such absurd sentimentality 
was overdrawn, and out of place! Old deaf Jerry Thomson’s 
thick, black thumb had run along the lines in notime. “ Parson” 
was at it still; he justly felt annoyed, shut up his book with a 
clap, put a quid of tobacco in his mouth, and closed his 
eyes. 

If they had wished for more speed in the first, they got it 
with double interest in the second lesson. The vicar read it 
through with flaming cheeks, at an unholy, breathless pace. 

Old Mrs. Hobson’s thin, beringed fingers could not keep pace 
with him in her great-aunt’s Bible, so she sat on with a grim 
look on her face, and a sore feeling in her heart, to finish it in 
her own muttering, methodical manner, during the next 
canticle. 

Things went from bad to worse. 

Gorston had been nervous and excited before; now he must 
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be mad! He turned to say the Creed, and lo! it was the 
Lord’s prayer the bewildered congregation heard! It was two 
sentences only, he corrected himself, but her ladyship’s mouth 
was firmly set, his fate was practically decided; during the 
prayers that followed, she kept-her eyes fixed on the offender. 

She would keep that young man in order by the power of her 
glance, if he made another error—but he didn’t. Who knows, 
perhaps he felt the coldness of those steel grey eyes; perhaps 
he felt the power of a prayer going up for him from someone far 
away? 

Be that as it may, when he ascended the pulpit, he was 
strong to do his work. 

“ That Christ in all things may have the pre-eminence.” His 
simple message was given out with a zeal and earnestness that 
startled and surprised his flock. 

The late Vicar never had been eloquent ; he had read his 
essay through, then let them go; but this one’s book was left 
untouched ; instead, he leant over the pulpit, and resting his 
thin hands on the edge, talked to them as a man would talk to 
his friend. 

They heard no grand language, no learned declamations ; 
but, somehow, he won his way into their hearts. 

“What did their zeal amount to for the Lord?” 

Even Jerry blinked ; and removed the quid into the corner of 
his bandana. 

When things went smoothly, it was easy to be righteous, and 
sing that song, but when the rough times came ? 

In poverty, when hunger and cold are knocking at our doors ; 
in worry and anxiety, when we know not what the morning will 
bring with it ; in temptation, when the world’s praise is on one 
side, and the Cross of Christ the other, how hard it was always 
to trust, always to glorify; and in trouble and bereavement, 
how doubly hard! And yet it could be done, and the doing 
bring us peace. Perhaps the trouble was permitted, to lead us 
in prayer to Him Who sent it, because the happiness He had 
given, had never led us to Him in thankfulness. 

Perhaps He had removed some dear one in His love, because 
we had placed that one too high in our affections. And the 
preacher’s flushed face paled as he went on, but his zeal and 
energy increased. He had heard the creaking of the door ; he 
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had seen heads turning in the congregation, and he watched, as 
he came to his most passionate appeal, a rough farm lad glide 
up the aisle and steal into the pew below the pulpit. 

“We who are enjoying happiness, don’t let us wait till afflic- 
tion comes to glorify the Sender ; we who are in trouble, let us 
use it for Christ’s exaltation.” 

Still he pleaded with them. There was not an untouched 
listener in the church ; all eyes were fixed on him, as his eyes 
were on that dull vacant face below, staring up into his own, 
with saucer eyes and gaping mouth, and on a pair of rough 
black hands, that twisted and twirled a tiny envelope. 

One final, solemn adjuration, the speaker turned abruptly 
round, it was over. 

The congregation rose impressed, delighted, vowing better 
things, making unwonted resolutions, and—they melted like a 
cloud! for as Patty Davis had it, “’stead o’ ending proper, it 
was the ‘glory be’ as sounded in our years!” 

“Parson has left five minutes agin, milady, and has took to 
his heels, and be runnin’ like a sceercrow in his petticots.” Such 
was Butcher Green’s information, consequently, “milady ” was 
giving chase. 

Her short-winded cobs puffed painfully, but yonder tall, flying 
figure, in black, was growing gradually more distinct. Another 
minute or so, and she was on him. “Good morning, Mr. 
Gorston ; your conduct is somewhat extraordinary, running 
away like this! Let me offer you a iift.” 

Dennis forgot to raise his hat, for his eyes were on a distant 
farm-house, nestling beneath the hill. 

“ Thanks ”—he gasped, rather exhausted and out of breath— 
“Lady Skincross—I won’t trouble you—I am anxious to get 
home—it would take you out of your way, and I can run, I 
think, as quickly g 

“The inconvenience is nothing, Mr. Gorston, pray get in. I 
want a little conversation with you.” 

The cleric’s eyes wandered longingly down the quiet country 
road, and then to the wagonette, empty, save for that upright, 
angular, female figure. 

“Many. thanks, but——” he hesitated—“this morning—I 
think I should prefer——” 

' 5* 
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Lady Skincross waved her hand impatiently. “ Nonsense, get 
in, J wish it.” 

He got in and turned his face away towards that little hill 
again. 

“ Right, Hobson ”—they were off. He thought he had never 
been behind such a sluggish pair before. 

“ And now, Mr. Gorston ”—her ladyship moved to the lower 
end of the wagonette, and seated herself opposite him—*“ pray, 
what explanation can you make for your conduct during this 
morning’s service, such gross carelessness, irreverent——” 

“It was unpardonable, Madam, I acknowledge, and I regret it 
deeply : but, pardon me, you must recall that word ‘irreverent.’” 

Lady Skincross shrugged her shoulders. “Call it by your 
own name, I will call it by mine. And your excuse?” 

She leant forward, he was forced to look at her, he saw her 
hard cold face literally aglow with subdued passion, the grey- 
green eyes reading him through and through, and he pressed 
the crumpled letter in his hand with a sudden resolution, its 
contents should be sacred from that woman. 

“T offer you none,” he answered quietly. 

“Hem!” she wasa trifle taken back. “Do you often do these 
kind of things?” 

“ Never before ”—his lips could be sinister and unyielding also, 
if he liked. 

“Well, I must try and believe you. And now, as to your 
views. Your sermon was good as far as it went, but it gave me 
no hint as to your theological opinions. Are you orthodox, I 
wonder ?” 

“T trust so, Lady Skincross.” 

“‘T should like to hear your views on—well—Apostolic Succes- 
sion—for instance. On which side do you care to argue ?” 

His reply was simply preposterous, she gave a little scream of 
horror. “On neither.” 

“ But it is a doctrine nowadays, a doctrine, Mr.Gorston! And 
then—Baptismal Regeneration ?” 

He shifted uneasily. “I will discuss these things another 
day.” 

She was annoyed, her mouth closed noisily, his last chance 
was over. 

‘Then I prefer we shall discuss them never! You have 
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bitterly disappointed me, Mr. Gorston, my directions for the 
service you ignored 7 

“That was an accident, Madam. I assure you that intoning, 
it is difficult to change a habit ¥ 

“ Allow me to proceed, you have shocked and upset the con- 
gregation. My brother-in-law must take this evening ser- 
vice s 

“Wait, Lady Skincross, wait, don’t judge me so harshly.” 

Dennis rose from his seat in his distress, and came and sat 
beside her ladyship ; his secret must be told. He laid his bony 
hand on her stiff silk gown, it shook with anxiety. 

“Don’t reject me, till you know—this morning my wife was ill.” 
Poor innocent fellow, he thought this reason enough for all his 
madness! “We are poor, very poor. I know not what we shall 
do if you send us away. I am really a good worker, I have 
never made such terrible mistakes before, and I like the place, I 
think I could do good. 

“You like the place!” Lady Skincross laughed. “I daresay, 
and the stipend of £100! You had no excuse to offer me till 
I threatened to reject you, and now, you give as a reason, the 
indisposition of your wife! Ah! I know what young people’s 
ailments are; she will have recovered by the time you get 
back!” Dennis bit his lips. “Everything is against you, your 
refusal to let me know your views, your disgraceful conduct in 
the service. Nerves indeed! I thought it suspicious then, I 
think it more so now, like this after breakfast, after dinner—— !” 
She paused. 

It was a base insinuation, he did not comprehend it for a 
moment. When he did, the flush that rose to his cheeks seemed 
to brand them like a heated iron, but he simply said: “God 
forgive you for your judgment, madam !” 

There was an awkward silence, perhaps Lady Skincross was 
sorry, perhaps she was not. Dennis looked again at the little 
farm-house, it was quite near now, it gave him courage to fight 
his battle. For Meta’s sake he must not quarrel with this great 
lady, for how could they afford it ? 

The sting of those cruel words must be forgotten. 

A moment after, he made his next appeal, and there was no 
trace of indignation in it. 

“Try me, Lady Skincross, try me of your charity. You will 
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find out your mistake. I think I can prove that I am worthy of 
your trust. Will you alter your decision ?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Then you definitely reject me?” 

She bowed an affirmative. 

They were at the wicket gate now, he undid the carriage door 
and sprang out. 

“Then good morning, Lady Skincross, and good-bye.” 

She did not offer him her hand, she felt he would not take it 
if she did, she nodded coldly. “Good morning, Mr. Gorston, 
I will send your fee, and expenses, and”—something in the 
man’s drawn, weary face suddenly touched her, “and, if your 
wife is veally ill, send someone to the Hall. The housekeeper 
shall send her some gruel, or some soup.” 

Did Gorston ever thank her? He never knew! 

In a moment he was in the porch. Thank God, the blinds 
were up! 

He ran up the noisy wooden staircase, the house was very 
still, he opened the door of his wife’s small bed-room and fell 
against the nurse. 

She did not speak, she laid in his long arms a tiny flannel 
bundle. 

His wife’s name formed on his lips, she pointed to the bed, and 
took the bundle back again. 

A moment later, a sharp cry echoed through the silence of the 
room. The big strong man was on his knees: “ Meta—my 
darling—and I left you!” 

But no one heard, for the room was empty, except for that 
motionless figure beside him, with the pale, sweet, girlish face. 

That night old Abijah Andrews chalked up on his pigstye, 
alongside his other memoranda, “ Oct. 20th, Parson Gorston did 
duty.” ; 

But no one saw it, for it is not the way of the world to note 
such paltry incidents. 


CHRISTIE DUTTON. 





Mr. Dawson. 
A SKETCH. 


“THE curates are like our cooks!” said our vicar’s wife plain- 
tively. “They are hard to get, and when you have got one, he 
won't stay.” 

There was some reason for this complaint, for, indeed, they 
had come and gone, the curates, so rapidly that we had quite lost 
count of them, and had forgotten whether Mr. Brown, the man 
with red hair and a lisp, was the very last curate or the last but 
one, and we mixed up in our recollections Mr. Jones, who had a 
weak throat and didn’t like preaching, with Mr. Robinson who 
gloried in a big voice, and preached for three quarters of an hour 
whenever he had the chance. We never mixed up Mr. Dawson 
with anybody though. The Irishman was one by himself. 

We all loved him, and some of us, who were young and pretty, 
thought he loved us. His Irish eyes told us many things, more 
than they intended to sometimes, and his voice, with that witch- 
ing note in its a’s and its o’s—well, it was witching, and always 
said the right thing at the right moment, and is it not refreshing, 
now and again, to meet with a friend who is more anxious to 
please you than to improve you ? 

I think so, at any rate, and I have suffered many things at the 
hands of many curates and vicars too, for they try their ’prentice 
hands on us in this forgotten little country corner, and when they 
begin to know better, away they go !—again like our cooks! 

Mr. Dawson was worthy to be loved—I have seen him, I who 
speak to you, eat cold boiled mutton, underdone, with a hearty 
appetite, and ask for more, rather than hurt the feelings of other 
people. He dropped in at Dr. Massy’s one evening at supper 
time, and the supper consisted of the mutton simply, and the 
rocky remains of an apple pie. 

“You don’t dislike cold mutton, I hope?” said his hostess, 
smiling at him. 

“ Me, dislike it? ’*Tis my favourite dish!” 

“A little underdone, I fear,” said the doctor coubtfully, as a 
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red liquid oozed out over his knife. ‘“ Dawson, I hope you can 
eat it—Eh?” 

“For myself, I dote on underdone meat,” replied Dawson, with 
an unblushing brow. “I just eat it raw.” 

And there and then he did. Of course we loved him. What 
did we care if he did slip his gun behind a hedge and tie his dog 
to the stile, and have a snap at the partridges as he walked 
home after visiting the sick and sorry? Or what did it really 
matter when he borrowed Dr. Massy’s mare, and she ran away 
with him, just as the hounds scented that fox down by Borrows 
mill and ran forty minutes without a check, up through Shreeve’s 
spinney, and killed in the gorse field, and only the huntsmen 
there to see them—and Mr. Dawson. ’Twas an accident. Any 
man’s horse may run away when the hounds are in full cry, and 
we all know that Dr. Massy’s mare /zkes gallopping, and that posts 
and rails, with a water ditch beyond, are better than food and 
drink to her. Mr. Dawson said so, and why not? 

That day, however, caused many changes in his life, and was 
the reason, indirectly, why we lost him. The Vicar could not 
ignore that run. For the sake of his own credit with his Bishop 
~~and for his brother clergy’s sakes, all good men and true, who 
could tell you a horse from a cow by looking at it, and could 
have ridden either, equally well—for these reasons— 

“It won’t do,” said the Vicar, goaded to desperate measures 
against his own kind heart. “If you had ridden quietly along 
with the ruck of the field even, but to be in at the death and ride 
home with the brush—and all the men cheering you as you met 
them going home, no, no, Dawson, it won’t do! It really will 
not do!” 

And Dawson owned sadly that he knew it. 

“You want—ahem !—a larger sphere,” said the Vicar, waving 
his hands vaguely, “yes, a larger sphere. Little matters are 
noticed here and commented upon and—and—Good gracious !”’ 
he broke off fretfully. “Why can’t you settle down like the 
others ?” 

“Twill try,” said Dawson earnestly, “ but ’tis Irish I am to the 
marrow of my bones, and I ought to go back there.” 

“Then why don’t you?” said the Vicar, laughing; but the 
next instant: “I beg your pardon,” he said, “of course I didn’t 
want to know.” 
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For Dawson had coloured up, and then turned white, and 
stammered out : 

“For no bad reason, sir.” 

“J am sure of that,” said the Vicar, shaking his hand warmly. 
“ Of course, of course, you know how much we like you, but— 
well—be as English as you can make yourself while you are 
here.” 

Dawson went away with a heavy heart, and at the gate, as 
luck would have it, he met a lady riding slowly along, her horse 
and herself splashed with mud all over, her trim hat on one side, 
and, was it ?—yes, it was, a fine brush swinging from her saddle! 

Dawson’s face cleared at the sight of her. She was Miss 
Rachel Wilmot, the owner of a good half of the parish: a hand- 
some, well-bred woman, rich and accomplished, and with all her 
heart, that did not love easily, she too, loved Mr. Dawson. 

If he had suspected it, he had put the thought away from him 
until now. To-day, the light that flashed into her eyes and the 
colour that sprang into her cheeks when she saw him, touched 
him to the soul, lonely and sad as he felt and with the Vicar’s 
thoughtless words ringing in his ears : 

“* Why do you not go back to Ireland ?’” 

She stopped and held out her hand. 

“We never see you now,” she said. “Where have you hidden 
yourself ?” 

He held her hand, but he did not answer her question. Rachel 
met his look bravely, though her lip trembled. 

“ May I come now?” asked Dawson. 

There was a moment’s pause, then the horse began to fidget 
under an unusual twitch upon the rein. 

“Yes,” said Miss Wilmot, and rode away. 

She came to see me a week later, trying to be calm and 
sensible, while trembling with happiness all the time, and told 
me she was engaged to Mr. Dawson. I have known Rachel all 
her life. My husband, the late vicar of this parish, christened 
her, and she stood by my side at his open grave—and I think 
no one can be quite good enough for Rachel. Of course I knew 
better than to say half a word against her engagement, or to 
point out that we knew little enough about Dawson, and that 
he was younger and poorer than her husband ought to be. She 
deeply loved him and there was nothing to be said. 
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Mrs. Wilmot was a nonentity. She lived only to echo her 
daughter’s opinions. Frivolous young people called her “the 
Repeater.” Nobody attempted to advise Miss Wilmot except 
me, and what could I say? The world said I was as much 
fascinated by Dawson as she was. Utter nonsense this, of 
course ; but I had always understood Rachel, and I understood 
her now. 

I met them riding together one dark afternoon in January, 
and her dear face seemed to my mind to carry a bit of sunshine 
of its own, and Dawson, looking the thoroughbred gentleman 
he was, on one of Rachel’s spirited horses, matched her very 
well. 

“JT want you to come to my cottage to tea,” he said; “ will 
you? She is coming”—looking at her—“and her mother, and 
the Vicar; you will ?—then come now with us.” 

So I went, and while I was there I found out why he did not 
go back to Ireland. 

The tea looked cosy indeed when we came in out of the raw 
air outside, and the low-ceilinged cottage room the very home 
of comfort, with Dawson’s books and pictures on the walls, and 
a bright rug or two over the carpet, and a chair he had brought 
from Oxford, and some red cushions on the big sofa by the fire. 
The Vicar was warming his hands and chatting to Mrs. Wilmot, 
who was settled in the Oxford chair and cooing the soft “ Yes,” 
and “No,” and “Really!” that were all she gave to society. 
Yet one liked talking to her—why, I know not. Rachel estab- 
lished herself in a corner of the sofa, and I poured out the tea ; 
and the Vicar, the best of men, with not an ounce of tact in his 
composition, stood up on the hearthrug and began, by way of 
being agreeable : 

“I miss that lovely picture from the wall here, Dawson. What 
have you done with it?” 

Dawson was pouring cream into Mrs. Wilmot’s cup. He 
stopped, and, with the jug in his hand, stood for an instant as if 
he were turned to stone. The Vicar, proceeding on his career, 
turned to Rachel : 

“The sweetest face I ever saw,” he said; “ask Dawson to 
show it to you—a countrywoman, I think.” 

Rachel turned her head and looked at him, beginning to 
notice a silence, but Mr. Dawson had all the pluck of his race. 
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He had pulled himself together ; he gave Mrs. Wilmot her cream, 
not a drop too much, and came back to the table and set down 
the jug very carefully. 

“The picture is in my portfolio,” he said, “I will show it to 
you. Yes, it is a very pretty face—rather weak perhaps ”—Oh, 
Mr. Dawson !—“ but certainly pretty.” 

By this time he was opening the portfolio that lay on the 
end of the table opposite me as I sat. I saw his face so full 
of pain, and his hands that shook and fumbled at the string. 
No one heeds an old woman like me, one reason why we learn 
so much, and if he read the pity and concern in my face, he did 
not resent it. 

He took the picture—a crayon portrait—and laid it on 
Rachel’s lap. 

“One of my many cousins,” he said gaily ; “I have cousins 
galore! May Mirfield; her uncle, Lord Mirfield, has adopted 
her, and she is to be his heiress.” 

That portrait had been a work of love to whoever drew it. 
There was no colour in it, but you could imagine you saw the 
bloom on that oval cheek, and the melting grey of the lovely 
eyes, that looked out so honestly and straight from under the 
level brows ; they were softened too by the sweep of the long 
black lashes, with that lift at the end of them that gives an 
irresistible archness. The dimpled chin and ripe mouth were 
perfect too—but her eyes! Ah, May Mirfield! lovely May! 
Your eyes spoke for you before ever I heard your voice. 

“T don’t think her so very pretty, except her eyes,” said 
Rachel. 

“Except her eyes!” struck in the Vicar as usual. “That 
always seems to me, my dear Miss Wilmot, as who should say, 
I have nothing in the world—except all that makes life worth 
living! Given a pair of pretty eyes, and you are a pretty 
woman !” 

Miss Wilmot’s eyes, 1 may remark, are small and pale and 
her worst feature, and we all expected Mr. Dawson to say just 
the right thing and tide over an awkward moment—but he did 
not. No; with the pictured face of that “one of his many 
cousins” looking at him, he was silent. He found nothing to 
say about her eyes, or any other woman’s. 

Rachel herself came to the rescue. 
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“A beautiful drawing,” she said, looking up with her pleasant 
smile ; “a pity to put it away out of sight, is it not ?” 

“ The—the room is damp,” said Dawson, as he sat down by 
her side; he could appreciate a generous heart. “It is better 
where it is.” 

I held out my hand for it, and presently I put it away again, 
and tied the portfolio up, and said to myself: 

“There you are! Loveliest reason ever a man had for exile 
from his native land.” 

It must have been a very few weeks later on, when the low 
fever broke out in Lulstone. Of course it crept up from the 
drains—what we call drains down here—and the wells that were 
close to them, and to all the rubbish people throw out of their 
doors—but these things have been so from time immemorial, and 
will be so for just as long again—Mr. Dawson worked early and 
late, and we all roused up and did wonders, did everything in 
fact—except mend the drains; and none of us were ill and 
ailing, only the poor in their foetid bedrooms, and the children 
who played amongst the rubbish—none, except Mr. Dawson. 
He failed suddenly, fainted one evening when he returned home, 
and the next morning tried to get up, and fell back upon his 
bed — helpless. Dr. Massy took possession of him, and we 
found a good nurse and I went in and out; but the fever, 
or something that lay deeper, was too strong for us; and a 
dark day came when we sent for Rachel—and she knelt tearless 
by his side, whispering his name. 

“ Walter,” she wailed, “look at me, it is Rachel—oh, Walter, 
Walter !”—but he neither heard nor looked. 

“It is nearly over,” said Dr. Massy, “you had better take her 
away.” 

“No, no,” she cried, “you shall not part us”—in her despair 
she put her arm under his head and pressed her warm lips to his. 
“He lives,” she said, “oh, help him—do not give him up!” 
and presently he opened his eyes and saw her, and tried 
to speak to her and to lift his hand and touch her hair. It was 
beautiful hair, golden brown, waving in rich masses over her 
little head, and she raised that poor hand so weak now, and 
whiter than her own, and laid it against her cheek, murmuring 
over him every loving word her kind heart taught her. 

“ Live for me, my dearest,” I heard her say, “I will make you 
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happy, indeed I will ”—and he heard her, and smiled, and took 
the nourishment Massy hastily gave him, and, to cut a long 
story short, he got better, very slowly—but still better. 

All went well, until one very warm day in April, we all felt 
tired and limp, and poor Dawson suffered very much. His pulse 
went up and down, and was, as Dr. Massy elegantly put it, all 
over the place. Now and then the sick man slept and dreamed, 
and, when he awoke, he did not recognise his nurse or me, but 
babbled of home, and the cool river down by the wood, and 
names fell from his lips of father and sisters who I knew had 
long been dead, and one other name, dearer than all. When I 
heard that I hustled nurse away to have her tea, and devoutly 
did I pray that Rachel would not come. Of course she did 
come. Nothing less than an earthquake would have stopped her. 
Dawson: was asleep when she came in, and when he awoke and 
she bent over him, he looked up blankly in her face, and then in 
a moment looked away from her, on to the open window, where 
he could see a bit of blue sky and the tender green of a lilac tree 
coming into leaf in the garden at his door. The white curtain 
fluttered to and fro. 

“ All in white,” sighed Dawson. Now Rachel wore white to- 
day, and I saw her colour rise, and her eyes soften in a happy 
smile, but he was not thinking of her, as I knew, and I tried to 
draw her away. Too late! He was speaking again. “Why, 
May,” he said, “ have you come to see me ?” 

And then, with all the music of his pathetic voice, and with a 
note of wistful love that I have never heard before or since, he 
sighed : 

“Oh, May, my darling.” 

Then silence—a silence like death—until Dawson moved 
restlessly again, and—“ She has gone,” he said, grieving. “It 
was a dream.” 

I heard a sob, a gasp for breath, and then Rachel spoke, quite 
firmly and cheerfully, and laid her hand on his. 

“She will come back again,” she said. “It was not”—her 
voice trembled here and broke—“not a dream,” she ended 
bravely. 

Dawson closed his eyes. “She must come soon then,” he said 
feebly, then some words very low we could not hear, and in 
another moment he was asleep again. Rachel stood for a 
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little time watching him, and then I saw her face begin to work 
and her eyes fill up, and a tear fell on the hand she held ; she 
moved away to the window and stood looking out at the mock- 
ing sunshine—and presently I heard a sound of weeping, of 
bitter weeping—and I[ who listened to it wept too. 

As soon as Dawson could travel he went home to Ireland, 
and by degrees the neighbourhood became aware of what I. had 
known for some weeks, that Miss Wilmot had broken off her 
engagement. 

She did not see him after that day in April, but she wrote to 
him often, having gone away to the seaside with her mother, 
whose health was affected by the prevailing illness. 

“Tam not ill, my dear,” cooed Mrs. Wilmot, “ but dear Rachel 
thinks my health is affected.” 

Admirable explanation, and so true. 

When Mr. Dawson was quite well again Rachel wrote and 
asked him to release her. 

“I think you may have mistaken your feeling for me,” she 
wrote. “Is it not so?” 

This much of her letter Mr. Dawson read to me, the rest I 
only guessed at, but I know that Lord Mirfield had a long 
correspondence with Miss Wilmot, whom he had met in 
society and greatly admired, and it ended in his appointing 
Dawson his private chaplain and secretary, with a very sufficient 
salary. 

When this was all settled, and it took many weeks of time, and 
about five pounds’ worth of stamps, the question next arose— 
Where was May? When her uncle had made her his heiress, Mr- 
Dawson, like a man of honour, left Ireland at once; he was no 
mate for her then, he knew ; whereupon May had began to pine 
and fret, and finally begged leave to join her father for a time— 
who had taken up Socialistic notions and gone off lecturing in 
America. Imagine that for a Mirfield! Of course his brother 
was inexpressibly shocked at his proceedings, and was soon talked 
into thinking May would be better at home, even as Dawson’s 
wife, than wandering about’ the States at the heels of a possible 
dynamitard ; so May came back again, nothing loth, and one fine 
morning Mr. Dawson was sent for to Lord Mirfield’s study in a 
great hurry, and when, arrived there, found, not him, but his 
niece. There she stood in all her beauty, and, with an adorable 
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blush, said her uncle had told her to come to him at 11.30 pre- 
cisely. 

“Why, he told me the same thing!” said Dawson, hardly 
daring to believe his happiness. 

“ And then he went out,” May added, with a smile as bewitch- 
ing as her blush. 

“ But he left you,” said Dawson, drawing nearer to her. 

“And you,” whispered May. 


* * * * * * * 


Rachel has not married. I think she never will. Mr. Dawson 
brought his wife to see me on their honeymoon, and a prettier 
creature I never beheld. I understood his devotion to her then, 
and when they left me and I watched them go away to begin 
life together, and drawing her hand on his arm, he looked at her 
with a love and loyalty that would outlast his youth and her 
beauty, I wished—I wished I were Mrs. Dawson. 


C. M. PRIEST. 








The Pearl of Pevypnsy. 


By WINSTON KENDRICK. 


PART I. 


Mrs. EVAN HUGHES was a thoroughly good little woman, of 
the type that frequently leads men to distraction, aye—and worse 
still, other women too. Not that she would have done sucha 
thing intentionally. And, mercifully, she never had the oppor- 
tunity of doing it at all. 

The Reverend Evan Hughes, pastor of the Bethesda Mission 
at Llanruegg, was only a shade less commonplace than his wife. 
An energetic man, with the welfare of the souls in his charge laid 
close to his heart, but with small time to expend on amusement, 
and with scant appreciation of the lighter veins of life. To the 
wine cup he was a stranger—on principle. Beauty had never 
held him in her thrall. Love? Well, of course he loved his wife. 
When he thought it advisable to marry, he looked about him for 
a suitable damsel to prove a help-meet, and presently found one 
in the person of one of the numerous daughters of another Dis- 
senting minister in a country parish near his old home. She was 
clever in household matters, and promised to be equally so in 
those pertaining to the cause he had adopted. Her zeal bid fair 
to equal his own, and it had small scope in the tiny hamlet 
where she lived. Heasked her therefore to be his wife, and she 
never dreamed of refusing. Theirs was a calm, well-balanced 
courtship. Their little barque sailed forth upon the sea of matri- 
mony without encountering a breeze to ruffle its waveless deep. 
They loved each other—yes, but of love’s “ delicious pain,” 

‘‘and strange bewilderings 


‘*’Twixt hope and fear—like to the little stings 
‘The rose-thorn gives ;” 


of these they knew nothing. The happier they, perhaps! 

And so their days rolled on evenly; not monotonously, for 
they had too much occupation ever to find them wearisome ; and 
the work was dear to each, and full of variety. Llanruegg was a 
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large, crowded town, a busy mart for souls, and there the simple, 
earnest pastor and his little wife worked unceasingly. 

But one summer Mrs. Evan Hughes fell ill, and the doctor 
ordered her away for change. She clung bravely to her post, 
unwilling to leave her duties, unwilling to leave her husband, but 
the day came when she had to face the inevitable, so to Pevynsy, 
by the sea, Mrs. Evan went alone, for the pastor could not be 
spared also, though he promised to come and fetch her. 

Pevynsy lay on a rock-bound coast, a range of hills shelter- 
ing it from the east, but fully exposed to the western gales. A 
few fishermen’s cottages were scattered along the shore, and 
higher up, inland, lay some small farms set round with pasture 
meadows, and glowing fields of wheat and vetch. 

It was the time of hay-harvest when Mrs. Evan first took up 
her abode in Pevynsy, but the weeks passed away, until the 
wheat-harvest came on, and found her still there. She had rooms 
at a little farm under Loygantid, as the hill was named that 
loomed green and purple behind, thickly wooded down to its 
base. Here, the pleasant, healthy life she lived soon made her 
feel well and strong again, but the doctor had peremptorily for- 
bidden her return to Llanruegg until the cool days of September 
should have set in. There was nothing for it then but to possess 
her soul in patience, as best she might, in her present comfort- 
able quarters. 

But with returning vigour the proselytising instincts of the 
wofnan once more waxed strong within her. The village folk of 
the neighbourhood were much the same as other village folk— 
neither better nor worse. Partly fishermen, partly farmers, they 
pursued their respective callings with calm indifference to other 
interests. On Sundays those of them who chose—and they were 
a very fair proportion—put on their best garments, and went to 
church or chapel. There was a small building of each denomina- 
tion within easy reach. The people on the whole were a quiet, 
inoffensive set. There were no specially bad characters among 
them, and few that resented little Mrs. Evan’s mild interference. 
They rather liked her. Her plain, pleasant face, with its frame- 
work of neat brown hair, was not unattractive to these almost 
childish people ; she struck a happy mean between their varying 
moods, which seemed to beat in rhythm with nature’s heart, 
possibly from their close union with this common mother. Mrs. 
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Evan came as a stimulating and refreshing element to their de- 
pression on the one hand, and on the other, a salutary check 
upon their hilarity when it threatened to overflow due bounds. 
But in all this, there was no work adequate to her powers; no 
evil-liver to be reproved, no hopeless doubter to be won. She 
began to feel that she had been stagnant long enough, when an 
episode she witnessed one evening, by opening a fresh field, 
gave further zest to her endeavours. 

The “ Morwig Arms,” a quaint little hostelry, lying back from 
the steep country lane that passed it, and with a wide bowling 
green beyond its gabled end, was the scene of much toasting 
and chaffing at sundown, when the little groups gathered about 
its doors, to talk the gossip of the place, to tell of the work that 
was done, and of that to be fulfilled on the morrow. On this 
particular occasion Pevynsy had turned out in full force. The 
wheat-harvest was well-nigh gathered in, and it was a good one. 
The hearts of the people were light, and when someone proposed 
a dance, the suggestion was warmly caught up. There was an 
old man who fiddled, and a boy, and these were speedily requisi- 
tioned. From her seat by the porch, Mrs. Evan, chatting with 
the landlord’s wife, watched the moving figures, well pleased at 
their obvious enjoyment, but it is to be doubted whether the 
picturesque beauty of the whole appealed to her. 

Low in the west the sun was dropping over the sea, whilst 
round a crag of Loygantid, flung up in bold relief against the 
sky, there sailed into space the harvest-moon in all her regal 
glory, shedding already a stream of silver across the mountain 
side. The deeping shadows of the fields and lanes were tipped 
here and there with a whitening halo, while over the flitting 
figures, the gay kerchiefs and petticoats of the women, and the 
more sombre outlines of the men, the rosy glow was lingering 
fora few brief moments before it reluctantly faded into the 
spreading arms of night. 

“There is no harpist. What a pity,” said Mrs. Hughes, in- 
dicating the fiddlers. 

“No, ma’am, we have a young woman that plays the harp— 
Myfanwy Price is her name—but she don’t often give us a 
tune. She ain’t quite what she should be. Poor dear, she’ve 
had trouble.” 

Mrs, Hughes pricked up her ears. 
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“ Where does she live ?” 

“A good step beyond where you’re lodging, ma’am. She’ve 
her own bit of money, and she took a cottage there some 
years back, when she were left. Ah, poor Myfanwy! There 
wasn’t a handsomer maid when she and Hugh Lloyd were 
a-courting. ‘Cousins’ they called it. Cousins it might have 
been, but it was more than that. I was only a bit of a maid 
myself, but I can remember. Aye, that was Myfanwy’s hand- 
somest time.” 

“ And what became of Hugh Lloyd ?” 

“He lost his life over the Devil’s Crook. You'll know it, 
ma’am, maybe? Under the rocks where the Pevyn runs out 
to sea. There’s a strong current there, but he couldn’t have 
been in the water long, for they found his body—aye, and he 
had a twisted silver ring on his little finger, that folks all knew 
Myfanwy had given him when they were children. And she 
wouldn’t have ittaken away. It rests with him still. He lies 
under the east wall of St. David’s, and Myfanwy, she keeps his 
grave nice. It’s beautiful with flowers in summer time. But 
she don’t go there ’cept to work at it. It’s odd too, you should 
think, but she spends most of her time on the cliff-edge, looking 
over where the water runs past the Crook. You'd fancy she 
wouldn’t want to be there of all places, but she'll stop hours of 
an evening. I shouldn’t wonder if she’d be passing soon. ’Tis 
about her time to go home.” 

The words were scarcely uttered when one or two couples 
ceased dancing, and looking over the hedge, along the lane, 
suddenly ran off in the direction of the gate. They were 
speedily followed by others. A cry of “ Myfanwy—Myfanwy ” 
had been raised, and Mrs. Evan saw the foremost amongst them 
lead in a woman by the hand. She was tall, with the slimness 
and grace of a girl, but her face could not at that moment be 
seen. She appeared to be hesitating, and disputing with the 
pressing, pleading crowd around her, but at length she gave in to 
their request, whatever it might be, and turned with slow steps 
towards the house. Most of the party fell back, while Myfanwy, 
looking up, said to the landlady : 

“They want me to play for ’em, Mrs. Roberts.” 

“Glad to hear it, Myfanwy, your harp’s here since last time. 
John shall bring it down.” 
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The woman—for she was no longer a girl—stood leaning 
against one of the pillars of the porch, rolling her fingers idly in 
the blue cotton apron she wore. As the lamp-light from behind 
flickered on her bent head Mrs. Evan saw that the hair was thickly 
streaked with grey. It had been of a rich nut-brown, and was 
still abundant, and twisted into a heavy knot at the back of the 
small, shapely head. 

Myfanwy’s voice was low and melodious, of a deep, full sweet- 
ness, with a vibrating note. It seemed a voice singularly fitted 
to the expression of strong feeling, and in the upturned face, when 
the light fell upon it, Mrs. Hughes could not fail to notice the 
curious concentration of power, coupled with a strange lassitude. 
It was the face of one capable of much, but weary of all things. 
Not time alone had traced those lines about the mouth and eyes ; 
suffering had set its seal here too plainly not to be seen by the 
most casual observer. There was a droop about the finely-curved 
lips that spoke worlds of pathos, while in the eyes, large and 
grey-blue, and thickly shaded by sweeping lashes, there dwelt 
more than the faint remembrance of tragedy. 

For the first time in her life Mrs. Evan Hughes felt the depths 
of her own insignificant being strangely stirred. She would have 
fain have made some appropriate remark—a question as to the 
state of Myfanwy’s soul, even a suggestion of becoming sub- 
mission to the trials of the past—but here, in the presence of 
this complex creature, she was tongue-tied. Shecould not speak 
first. 

Myfanwy, too, seemed disinclined for conversation. She took 
the harp from the landlord’s hands when he brought it to her, 
placed it at the most suitable angle, and with an ease of 
manner that a queen might have envied, signified her willingness 
to begin. 

For the next hour Mrs. Evan sat, puzzled and silent, in the 
shadow, watching the movement of the long, brown hands upon 
the harp-strings, the outline of the sve/te form against the 
trellised porch. 

By-and-bye both dancers and musicians paused to rest, and 
someone called on Myfanwy forasong. The spirit of the evening 
seemed to have crept into her veins, and, greatly to the surprise 
of all, she acquiesced, 

Mrs. Evan Hughes never forgot the song nor the singer. 
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Luckily for her comprehension the words were English, set to a 
wild Welsh air, the peculiar long-drawn melody wailing out upon 
the silent night like the sobbing breath of a soul in pain. The 
people stood motionless around, while Myfanwy, lifting her face, 
engraven with its tragic sorrow, seemed singing to yet another 
listener beyond the stars: 
‘* When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me, 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress tree ; 
But the green grass above me 
With tears and dewdrops wet, 


And if thou wilt—remember ,; 
And if thou wilt—forget. 


I shall not see the sun rise, 
I shall not feel the rain, 
I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on as if in pain ; 
But in that solemn twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 
Perchance I may remember ; 
Perchance I may forget.” 


At the close of the song she did not wait to listen to the 
round of applause that was begun, and at once muffled, before 
she burst into the wildest music. Chord upon chord, exquisite 
and powerful, rippled across the strings, which were as suddenly 
silent, and then, high and clear, one seemed to hear the ringing 
of a thousand angelic harps pouring forth their strains, each after 
the other. Myfanwy had never played as she played to-night, 
and all thetime she never seemed to see the thronging forms 
around her. It was as though she stood alone, her face set to 
the sky, her fingers making sweet music meet tojoin in harmony 
with that of other hands that only she could hear. 

Presently the melody faltered, lingered hesitatingly, and died 
away as suddenly as it had begun. Myfanwy rose, pushing the 
instrument from her weariedly, and looked round upon the sea 
of faces. She was well known and beloved by nearly all, but she 
was not prepared for the call upon her name. 

“Myfanwy! Myfanwy!” 

The women sobbed ; the men—those who could reach her— 
put out their hands and touched the garments she wore, 
reverently. This marvellous gift of hers appealed to them, made 
them feel dumbly that there was something else within them 
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than what they were ordinarily conscious of—something that 
Myfanwy alone could touch—that it was good and yet painful 
to have, and they knew not for the moment either how to support, 
or to crush it. Nor could they thank her for bringing it to 
birth. 

Myfanwy was the first to give a natural smile, and it was 
greeted with delight by the younger and gayer of the party. A 
joyous girl, an acknowledged belle among her companions, had 
twined a wreath of oat-grass and poppies, and was wearing it 
upon her own roughened golden locks. She tore it off, with the 
gesture of hailing another queen, and flung it on Myfanwy’s 
head. The action was received with acclamations of pleasure, 
and before Myfanwy herself knew what was about to be done, 
she was forced down into the thick of the crowd that parted 
before her, and, joining hands, danced round her with shouts of 
glee and wild laudatory sentences, praising not only her singing, 
but her looks, her grace, her manner, all for which she had been 
noted amongst them for years, but none of which they had dared 
to name thus in her hearing before. No one knew who first 
started the word, but it was caught up and echoed round from 
lip to lip, “ The Pearl—the Pearl of Pevynsy.” It was repeated 
perhaps half a dozen times before it struck clearly on Myfanwy’s 
ear. Then suddenly across her thin cheeks there flashed a glow 
like the first red shaft of the sun. She flung up her arms and 
sprang impetuously forward. Those before her, unlinked hands, 
and stepped back shamefacedly. Yet they had intended only a 
compliment. She turned her form, towering indignantly upon 
the entire circle, and spoke bitterly, yet with the sound of an 
ache and unshed tears in her voice, the note of a sorrow too 
overpowering to be borne, of which the slightest touch cut to the 
quick : 

“Shame on ye, that won’t let a lad rest in his grave without 
making mention of his words, an’ turning them to ridicule! 
Where’s the honour—where’s the joke in that? There’s not one 
of ye that’s fit to lay tongue to his name, let alone what he may 
have chosen to say himself. Let his words be, can’t ye? Isn’t 
Myfanwy Price enough to call me by?” 

The merry rioters were half-amazed. 

“We meant no harm, Myfanwy. There’s none here as ’ud 
think of making game o’ Hugh Lloyd’s memory.” 
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“Then leave his name be, can’t ye? And mine. I’m sick oO’ 
the lot o’ ye.” 

She pushed her way suddenly through the crowd, and was 
gone. The people closed in together, chattering in surprised, 
half-awed tones. They had never seen Myfanwy like this. 
Everybody knew how she had loved Hugh Lloyd, and how she 
had blushed and smiled under his title of “The Pearl of 
Pevynsy,” but they little thought the name, so long unused, 
would awake so bitter a storm of remembrance. They strolled 
away soon after, in groups of two or three, talking over the 
occurrences of the evening, while the woman whose feelings 
they had lacerated, went up alone with her crushed, agonized 
heart, to her desolate little cottage upon the hill. 





PART II. 


Mrs. EVAN HUGHES thought the matter over, and determined 
to talk to Myfanwy. Here was the opportunity she had longed 
for. It was evident that this poor woman was not at peace with 
herself, that she found the burden laid upon her, almost more 
than she could bear. And that was unsubmissive, un-Christian. 
Myfanwy must be taught better. It would be difficult, for Mrs. 
Evan had heard with her own ears the bereaved woman resent 
the mention of her dead lover’s name. But the poignancy 
of this sorrow must be softened, and from her stony grief a 
Bethel should be raised. 

Mrs. Evan Hughes was accustomed to rebuffs from those 
amongst whom she worked, she was not unprepared for them, 
but she felt instinctively that this was fresh ground, such as she 
had not been used to till. Still, if by reason only of its novelty 
it offered interest, and good-hearted little Mrs. Hughes 
bethought her of all the weapons she had hitherto employed 
in turning hard ground, and preparing it for the seed she wished 
to sow. She went over carefully the probable outline of the 
occasion, conjecturing Myfanwy’s attitude, and the most 
advisable methods of combating it, but alas! for her pre- 
conceived ideas, when at length she encountered the object of 
her well-meant endeavours, it was to find them frustrated, 
not indeed by a wall of reserve, nor even by resentment, but by 
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something far stronger and more terrible—something that had 
as yet never troubled the placid waters of her narrow life. 

She had planned to call upon Myfanwy in her little mountain 
home, and to say there, the words that had risen to her lips, but 
found no utterance in the tragically-silent presence of the harpist 
at the “Morwig Arms.” In her own little cottage, it would be 
easier to talk to Myfanwy, for there, as mistress of the house, 
the lonely woman would be compelled to speak, if only to offer, 
in some measure, hospitality. And there, words would come 
easier, for to tell the truth, Mrs. Evan Hughes, now that she had 
fully made up her mind to attack this citadel, felt a qualm 
of uneasiness in doing so, which, however, she bravely quelled, 
considering it unworthy of a worker in the field in which she so 
long had laboured. 

But curiosity induced her to wander first over the cliff, in 
search of the overhanging crag, where she could see, she had 
been told, the Devil’s Crook, a curious rock carved by nature 
into the semblance of a crook, over which the sea, at high tide, 
rushed tumultuously, augmented by the Pevyn, that dashed out 
from between its banks just at this spot. 

And here, as the scene came into Mrs. Evan’s view, the lady 
caught sight of Myfanwy herself, her head, with a scarlet hand- 
kerchief loosely knotted beneath her chin, showing up against 
the back-ground of the green bank beyond, much like a poppy, 
somewhat bigger than those in the field of wheat stretching over 
the rounded top of the cliff. 

A golden glow was brooding over sea and sky. Peace spoke 
in the silence of the air. The bees were booming, down among 
the yellow rag-wort, and the pink, climbing bind-weed, that 
caught here and there in the green tufts upon the face of the 
cliff; white butterflies, and blue chalk moths flitted over the 
waving corn. Out at sea, a great ship spread her white wings on 
the horizon, and Myfanwy’s eyes, beautiful, tragic as ever, were 
fixed far away on the sunshiny water. Below, little waves 
rippled up in glancing lines along the yellow sand. The 
Devil’s Crook was nearly covered, for the tide, still rising, 
was almost at the full. The Pevyn, saucy, brawling, 
boisterous stream, came hurrying down from the higher shallows 
of the mountains, skirling madly amongst the great boulders of 
which its narrow bed was half full, shimmering in the sun-light, 
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and glowing like a sulky child in the glimpses of shadow cast by 
its banks, tossing out its brown, snow-crested arms towards the 
wide-spreading ocean—the silent, solemn ocean, that knew so 
much, and told so little. 

Had Mrs. Hughes possessed an artistic soul, she would have 
been enraptured at the view afforded her, at one and the same 
time, of those three things, said to be the loveliest of all that is 
fair and lovely :—a ship in full sail, a field of wheat, and a 
beautiful woman. But she had not a much keener eye for beauty 
than her husband, and at the present time her attention was 
fully taken up in considering the task she had set herself. She 
walked along the little foot-path at the edge of the cliff, the 
dandelions and field-daisies brushing against her skirt, until 
behind Myfanwy she stood still, hesitating. 

Myfanwy had heard her step, and turned slowly. Mrs. 
Hughes remarked that it was a fine evening, and warm. 
Myfanwy acquiesced, with a gentle bend of the head. As before, 
she seemed disinclined for conversation, but Mrs. Hughes, 
undaunted, sat down amongst the tall grass at her side. The 
beauties of nature, as a topic of conversation, ordinarily failed 
her, but this afternoon the brooding peace of the landscape could 
not but be felt, even by a less sensitive soul, and Mrs. Hughes 
found herself saying things about its soothing influence, and the 
comfort it gave to a storm-tossed mood. A tremor passed 
slightly over the other woman’s shoulders. She turned, and 
looked Mrs. Hughes fully in the face. 

“You were wantin’ to speak to me t’other night at the 
“Morwig Arms,” she remarked. 

The earnest worker brightened. 

“That’s so. How did you know it?” she responded. 

‘*T felt it. One knows such things. You were thinkin’ maybe 
you could say a word as ’ud help, me bein’ lonesome.” 

Mrs. Hughes put out her hand, and laid it on Myfanwy’s. 

“Let me try.” 

“You may try, but ’twouldn’t be much good. ’Tis only fair to 
tell you that. See here, ma’am, there’s secrets every heart 
knows, and has to keep—sometimes ’tween ’emselves and the 
dead. Now mine no one living shares. Would you like to 
hear it? ’Twould turn you away from me, sure enough, may- 
hap.” 
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“Tell me,” said Mrs. Hughes, gently. “I want to help you, 
Myfanwy. Tell me, and then perhaps I can.” 

Myfanwy shook her head. 

“You can’t. There’s no one can—not even God, this side of 
the grave. The sea don’t give up her dead—not yet ; and when 
one has done an ill act, one has to bear the punishment. That’s 
justice. ’Tis only fair, so to speak, an’ God can weigh it out 
better nor man does. Jan! Man can’t punish. He can put 
a rope round your neck, and let you swing till you’re dead. 
That’s all. Zatain’t punishment, it’s stoppin’ it. Punishment’s 
livin’ every day, an’ rememberin’ what you’ve done, an’ seein’ 
the place where you did it, an’ hearin’ it being done, an’ watchin’ 
it over again before your very eyes—tha?’s punishment.” 

The woman stopped. Her voice had become husky ; her 
tragic eyes grew dark with some undefinable dread. Mrs. 
Hughes instinctively turned her face away. 

“I don’t see why I shouldn’t tell you,” went on Myfanwy, 
nervously tearing out great handfuls of the herbage on the 
bank. “It’s been burnin’ here inside of me these a-many years, 
an’ I haven’t never told no one. There wasn’t no good, an’ I 
don’t suppose now it ’ud ease the pain. But you’re a woman— 
mayhap you can understand ; an’ you've got a good, kind face, 
you won't say hard things, though if you did, they wouldn’t hurt 
more than what’s past. Yes, I'll tell you. Listen now.” 

Mrs. Hughes folded her hands together, and prepared herself 
to hear some sorrowful, girlish tale of lovers’ quarrels crushed by 
death—of blighted hopes. Myfanwy began :— 

“I wasn’t always like I am now. Time was, when there wasn’t 
a handsomer maid, folk said, in these parts, an’ I might have 
had ’most any of the chaps about, but I didn’t care for none of 
’em—only Hugh. He was my cousin, an’ I’d lived with his 
father and mother ever since I was a little thing so high. They 
seemed just like my own, ’cos I couldn’t remember mine. But 
Hugh, though we had growed up together—or perhaps that was 
why—was just all the world tome. An’ he loved me—yes, he 
did #hen. We wasn’t plighted, ’cos we hadn’t ever thought of 
anybody else, either of us, an’ ’twasn’t no affair of other folks. 
Hugh’d have a good bit of money when his father died, and they 
were both fond o’ me—my uncle and aunt were. There wasn’t 
no question—things were left to ourselves tosettle. And / didn’t 
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call for change. I was contented and happy with Hugh always 
to home. An’ we'd come out here of evenin’s an’ talk. This 
was all my uncle’s land ; the house stood just there, behind that 
clump of trees. You couldn’t see it from here. ’Twas an old 
one, and has been pulled down since. 

“Well, things went on so till I was about:nineteen, an’ it come 
of a harvest-time—just such a day as this. There had been 
trouble up toour home, though I hadn’t known rightly what it 
was, for they kep’ me free of anything as ’ud worry, thinkin’ 
me such a child. An’ Hugh ’ud say he couldn’t bear to seea 
frown upon my face, so they let me go on as I was, never 
dreamin’ of what was comin’. But Hugh had been away 
to Cardiff on business, an’ been gone a fortnight. The days 
were long without him, an’ when he got back there seemed 
a cloud or something ’tween him and me. His kiss wasn’t 
just the same, an’ he didn’t meet my eye. I fretted a bit, 
but thought ’twould all come right. I’d ask him what was 
troublin’ him, and mayhap could smooth it down. That first 
night I heard him an’ uncle sayin’ a word or two as they came 
in to supper. 

“You haven’t told Pearlie ?? says Hugh, meanin’ me. 

“*No, says uncle. ‘ Poor Pearlie! She'll be rare sorry.’ 

“*Don’t tell her, says Hugh. ‘Leave it to me, father, an’ I'll 
say the word. I can tell her too that I see a way out of it that 
may help.’ 

“*T wish J did” says uncle. ‘ What’s your way, boy?’ 

“ll tell you to-morrow, father, after I’ve spoken to Pearlie.’ 

“* All right, says uncle. ‘ You’ve always got the better hand 
with Pearlie. She’ll mind you ’fore any one, an’ mayhap it'll 
hurt less if it comes from you. I sometimes think, Hughie, that 
the maid’s gettin’ overfond——” 

“*No, no, father,’ says Hugh, quite roughly for him, and just 
then they came in together. I’d slipped behind the dairy door, 
not wantin’ to be seen. I was wild to know more, but I had to 
go out and wait on the men presently. ’Twas a busy time with 
us, for we’d been pushin’ on the harvestin’, not waitin’ for Hugh. 
Uncle seemed in a hurry to get the corn in, an’ next day 
every man and boy on the place was workin’ at it. T’wards 
sundown ’twas all done ’cept this field, an’ ’twasn’t worth while 
beginnin’ so late, so me an’ Hugh got half an hour to come down 
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here. The weather had turned a bit wilder than this. There 
was a breeze comin’ up; the air felt heavy over the land, an’ 
freshenin’ in from the sea. The tide was near the turn, and the 
Crook was nigh covered with the Pevyn dashin’ over it one side, 
an’ the big waves on t’other. Hugh had kep’ silent most of the 
way down, though he held my hand, an’ had said he wanted to 
speak to me. When we got to the cliff-edge he stood just 
there, and me a little way off. He’d got his arms folded, an’ he 
looked at the sea for ’bout a minute or two, then he turned 
round. I’d been waitin’, but I wasn’t anxious-like, ’cos, you see, 
I had never known trouble. Then he spoke, an’ as if he had 
a lump in his throat. 

“* Pearlie, he said, ‘I’m thinkin’ o’ being married.’ 

My heart jumped up, knowin’ he meant me. Then it sort of 
stood still, ’cos he didn’t seem to. . 

“Well, Hugh ?’ I said, laughing-like, though I didn’t feel no 
laugh in me. ‘What’s her name?’ 

“* You don’t know her, Pearlie, he said. ‘You haven’t ever 
heard of her. She’s a Cardiff girl.’ 

“With that everything seemed buzzin’ about my ears. I 
looked up at him, dazed. 

“* Hughie!’ I cried, choking. 

“He didn’t say nothing, only looked at the ground. Then I 
felt as if something in me had burst. 

“<?Tisn’t true!” I cried. ‘Say it isn’t. You don’t love her, 
Hugh, you know you don’t.” 

“ He stepped forward, and took hold of my hand. 

“*’m going to marry her, Pearlie,” he said, gently. ‘I must. 
Listen here, little cousin F 

“T flung away his hand. 

“*T don’t want to be your “little cousin,” I said. ‘That 
isn’t what I want. I love you, Hugh, an’ you’ve known it always. 
An’ you love me too !’ 

“ He sort of trembled. 

“¢ Pearlie, he said, ‘hush! hush! You mustn’t say those 
words now. I’m sorry, Pearlie dear. I can’t tell you how 
sorry.’ 

““«Then make it as if it hadn’t been, Hugh,’ I cried, holding 
up my arms. ‘Take me back. Make it up again.’ 

“*T can’t,’ he said gruffly. ‘My word’s passed. You and me 
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never had no pledge, Pearlie. You was only my little cousin, 
an’ I didn’t know P 

“« That’s a lie,” I said, right down angry, ‘an’ you needn't 
stoop to tell them. Yon knew all along. Mf there wasn’t any- 
thing else between us, Hugh, there was /ove—such love as you 
won't get again. What can your Cardiff girl give you ?’ 

“ He smiled in a curious way. 

“Money, he said, ‘an’ lots of it. She’s a shipowner’s 
daughter, an’ if she’s taken a fancy to me, why, it would bea 
fair exchange.’ 

“* An’ you'll do it for that?’ I said. ‘You, as hasn’t no 
need !’ 

“*Stop!’ he cried, ‘you don’t know what you’re talkin’ about, 
Pearlie.’ 

“¢] do,’ says I, quick and sharp, ‘I’m talkin’ about him as I 
didn’t think ’ud ever do a mean thing—as was all the world to 
me. But now I know different. I know Hugh Lloyd’ll wed a 
maid for gold, lovin’ another, an’ there isn’t a meaner thing to do 
on the face of this earth. An’ I tell you, Hugh Lloyd, if I did 
love you, your act’s gone nigh to killin’ all the feelin’ I ever had 
for you ’cept scorn. Aye! I scorn you—scorn you for it.’ 

“Hugh was always patient an’ sweet-tempered, but there’s 
things a man won’t stand. Now he turned on his heel. 

“* You've said enough, Myfanwy.’ 

“«Qh! I have, have I?’ says I, boilin’ over with rage, an’ 
standin’ close to his shoulder. An’ with that I put out my 
fist 





* * * * * * * 


“*Twas all done in a moment, and to this day I can’t tell how. 
I’ve thought, an’ thought about it, till it’s seemed I couldn’t 
think no more. But I can’t tell—I only know I didn’t mean to 
hit him, nor yet to push him over. Was it likely, me lovin’ him 
so well? ButI wasn’t myself just then, an’—an’ zt couldn't have 
been my hand as doneit. . . . Yet there he was, just by the 
Crook, lyin’ out on the water, with his face to the sky, an’ the 
waves dashin’ over him. He was caught by something against a 
bit of the rock, an’ next day they found him there and brought 
him home. . . . Uncleand aunt was ’most stunnedjby grief, - 
an’ they turned to me an’ couldn’t scarce bear me out,o’ their 
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sight, ’cos they said he’d been so fondof me. But no one didn’t 
ask me no questions. 


* * 2 * * * * 


“When I saw what had happened I ran like a mad thing, 
and hid myself upon Loygantid till it grew dark, an’I slipped 
home. The moon was up then, shinin’ over the water where he 
was lyin’, an’ all night it crep’ in at my window, an’ told me just 
how he was lookin’. . . . An’ always, every night it’s been 
the same. An’ in the dark I see his face, an’ of an evenin’ I 
come here, an’ sit, an’ think, an’ watch. Look! Look down 
there now. Can’t you see, just where the water’s risin-—that’s 
his face against the wave. . . . Ah! you're frightened! 
You start, and turn, ma’am. You'd like to go away an’ leave me 
here alone. So you shall, but I must tell you first, for Hugh’s 
sake, why he was going to do this. I didn’t know till afterwards. 
Then I understood. Uncle was heavily in debt. The farm was 
—what do you cali it?—mortgaged, and he couldn’t pay it off. 
Hugh knew all about it, an’ he’d been to Cardiff to try an’ get 
time from the creditors. An’ this was the daughter o’ one o’ 
them, an’ her father was goin’ to clear uncle of his share, if Hugh 
married the girl. So, as he’d have had to go to prison else, for 
uncle’s sake, and aunt’s, Hugh had promised. It all came out 
afterwards. But no one about here knew, because some other 
relative of uncle’s died, abroad, just then, and left him a lot of 


money—money enough to put things straight. But it was too 
late—zoo late. 


* * * * * * * 


“ Aunt died soon after, an’ uncle never quite recovered. He 
knew about the other girl, but I think he was glad Hugh never 
married her. He used to sit an’ stroke my hand. ‘Ah! my 
Pearlie!’ he would say, ‘If it had been you—if it had been 
you!’ 

+ * *  . &# + x ‘ 

“But he never knew. And all the time Hugh’s face looked 
at me out of the shadows—and in the sunshine—through the 
kitchen door—and across the dairy—and ’tween the ricks in the 
yard—and out of the milking shed—and over the wheatfields, 
and I’d hear him whisperin’ ‘ You've said enough, Myfanwy, 
you've said enough, Myfanwy’ . . . . He'd never called me 
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that before. *Twas always‘ Pearlie, or ‘Sweetheart. Mow he'd 
said ‘Myfanwy’ for the first an’ last time. I got to hate my 
name and myself, and ’most everything else. When uncle died, 
he havin’ left me everything, I sold the farm an’ bought the 
cottage on Loygantid, but I still come here of evenin’s.” 

The throbbing voice stopped. Myfanwy’s head had drooped 
upon her knees. 

Mrs. Evan Hughes got up uneasily. She did not know what 
to say, and she wanted to be gone, that she might think what 
was best to do. Her conventional soul cried out for justice—the 
commonplace Nemesis of the prison-van, the halter, and the 
gallows. But Myfanwy’s personality impressed her. Against 
her will she pitied the love-lost woman, while she condemned the 
murderess. But what matter that the deed had been unconscious 
—unintentional ? It was done—done. And spilt blood cried 
for vengeance. 

Myfanwy looked up. 

“You're wantin’ to go,’ she said, harshly. “ Good-night, 
ma’am.” 

Mrs. Evan Hughes could not answer. She turned, and fled 
away. Added terror lent wings to her feet. She had just 
remembered that she was alone—alone on the cliff-side—with 
a murderess ! 

As she ran, the sun was slowly setting in the west, and the 
moon rose and shed silver ripples over the sea. Its beams 
struck mistily upon the cliff-side, below Myfanwy. They crawled 
on, higher and higher, until they bathed her too. She heard 
Hugh’s voice whispering in the night-breeze that was getting up— 
in the troublous murmur of the waves as they ebbed upon the 
rocks. It seemed tobe callingher. There was a note of tender- 
ness, of forgiveness in the fancied murmur to which she lent her 
listening ears. Across the water the silver stream widened, like 
a path of glory, leading—whither? Behind her there lay desola- 
tion. Immediately before her a dark, terrible chasm, fraught 
with the horrors of remembrance, and dread of the unknown. 
Beyond that again, rest and forgiveness—and Hugh, She 
stretched her longing arms. 

* * * * * * * 

Mr. Evan Hughes had arrived that everfing unexpectedly, but 

—as she afterwards thought—opportunely, to see his wife. She 
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found him at home on her return, and in a brief sketch poured 
out Myfanwy’s story. He caught up his hat. 

“You have left her a/one?” he cried, almost sternly, and led the 
way out. Amazed, but relieved, Mrs. Evan ran by his side, 
directing his steps, and prattling the while. She had no definite 
thought regarding his plan of action. Her confidence in him 
was implicit, she never doubted that it would be for the best. 
As they reached the wheat-field, she asked, hesitatingly, glancing 
about her : 

“What will you do, Evan?” 

“Find me the woman first,” was his reply. “ I pray Heaven you 
may be able to do so.” 

But when they reached the spot where Myfanwy had been 
sitting, only a few torn handfuls of grass marked the place. Mr. 
Hughes knelt down and examined it. A bit of the bank had 
broken away. On the face of the cliff something dark and 
fluttering had caught. With great difficulty he leant over, and 
drew it up by means of his walking-stick. It was a woman’s 
scarlet kerchief. 

Mrs. Evan was crying softly by this time. After peering 
anxiously into the darkness her husband took off his hat, and 
stood silently for a few moments. 

* * * * * * * 

Half a mile out at sea that night a woman’s form rocked upon 
the water. Her upturned face was less tragic than in life, for 
Myfanwy had found peace. 

















Lady Brockden’s Wiece. 


By ANNIE G. HOPKINS, 


Author of “A DESPERATE CASE,” “STRONGER THAN DEATH,” 
“My DEAD WIFE,” etc., etc. 


LADY BROCKDEN’S niece ! 

I understood from the first she possessed a nature that would 
take a deal of fathoming ; I could see beneath the brilliancy of 
the black eyes, fires lurked, suggestive of indomitable passion 
and a revengeful nature. But, until I saw her deliberately 
shoot the dog given to her but a few weeks before as playmate 
and pet, I never realised how mercilessly and how deliberately 
she could plot and carry out a revenge she had set her heart 
upon, 

Poor little Pete! He met his fate with a whine and rolled 
over—dead ! 

She was standing over him with a gun when I went up to her 
—a tall, slim girl of fifteen, black-eyed, and with a profusion of 
flowing black hair, strong, sturdy, not beautiful, but with great 
promise of future perfection both of face and form, 

“T’ve killed him,” she said, her eyes glittering strangely as 
she pointed to the dead terrier. “ He didn’t love me. I couldn’t 
make him love me—so I killed him. He'll never love anybody 
now.” 

There was no change of colour as she spoke, no regret in 
voice or manner. 

That was the beginning of much—her shooting Pete. 

Lady Brockden at once made arrangements for sending her 
away to school for three years—there was to be no home- 
coming for the holidays for Sybil. Her ladyship would not 
hear of that. 

She was to be entirely under the guardianship of the head- 
mistress of the school at Frankfort, where it had been decided 
she should go. 

Certainly the girl was no fit companion for Elsie, Lady 
Brockden’s only daughter, to whom I had been governess for 
twelve months when Sybil first came to the manor. 
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Elsie was a pale, delicate little mortal, fit only to be pampered 
and coaxed in every way. Sybil Lee, with her wild outbursts. 
of passion and her ungovernable nature, had nothing in common 
with dainty Elsie. 

Pete, the terrier, paid with his life for daring to prefer Elsie 
to his rightful mistress. And Pete was a ’cute little animal. 

No ordinary girl this, 1 knew when first I greeted her, and 
she looked me through and through with those great eyes of 
hers—no ordinary girl ! 

She was an orphan, the only child of Lady Brockden’s only 
brother. 

Her mother was a Neapolitan woman, poor, but of good 
family—a woman of remarkable beauty—who died six months 
after her husband, when Sybil was scarcely a year old. 

Sybil was born in Italy, her father going there to reside on 
his marriage, and subsequently dying there. 

On her mother’s death, Sybil, at the instigation of Lady 
Brockden, was brought to England and placed under the charge 
of a Lincolnshire farmer and his wife—old Lord Brockden 
being then alive, and objecting to receive her into his household. 

Until she was fifteen she led a wild life at the farmhouse, 
acting only as her capricious fancy dictated, ruling everybody, 
and profiting little or nothing by the governess provided for 
her at Lady Brockden’s expense. She was penniless; her 
ladyship appeared to be the only relative who took any interest 
in her. 

The result of a visit to her on her fifteenth birthday, and the 
fact that there was now no tyrannical old lord to interfere, led 
to her coming to us to stay at Brockden Manor. 

She was to share Elsie’s studies for a time. I was to pclish 
her up somewhat, and afterwards she was to go to boarding- 
school to be “ finished.” 

She had caused a good many upsets in the household, and 
done some very outrageous things—practical jokes she called 
them, though where the “joke” came in it was often difficult to 
see, But nothing had ever for cruelty approached her killing poor 
littte Pete. She calmly admitted she had watched her oppor- 
tunity of getting hold of the gun for days; she had “ borrowed ” 

from the cottage of one of the gamekeepers. 

“T know it’s why they’re sending me away,” she said to me 
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as I stood on the platform at Brockden station, waiting to see 
her off on her way to school. “ You all think I’m cruel. I’m 
not! But, if I want love and can’t have it, I always feel 
nobody else shall have it. I would have loved Pete as Elsie 
could not love him. But he didn’t want my love, so I killed 
him—you can’t understand,” contemptuously. 

Lady Brockden was going to Frankfort with her. Her lady- 
ship seemed very nervous and hysterical when the time came 
for Sybil’s departure. The elaborate widow’s bonnet framed a 
very delicate, woe-begone little face, wrinkled and lined and full 
of worry. Scarcely five-and-forty was my lady, but she looked 
at least ten years older that morning. 

“My dear Miss Holker,’ she said confidentially, as Sybil, 
having given vent to that outburst of feeling, wandered away 
on the platform towards the bookstall, “the girl is a great 
anxiety to me. I do hope she will get on all right at school. If 
you only knew a//, you would understand how fearful I am as 
to what the future may hold for her. Such a lovely woman 
as her mother was, too! And barely seventeen when my poor 
brother married her. And to think—to think e 

Her ladyship’s eyes grew dim, and she turned away to speak 
to a porter as Sybil came up. 

To think—what ? m 

Several times of late, when alluding to the girl’s mother, her 
ladyship had hinted there had been something strange—some 
sad circumstances connected with her death. 

Beyond the fact that Sybil Lee undoubtedly was a girl of a 
curiously hard, resentful disposition, with only at rare intervals 
any show of capability of affection—and that of a passionate, 
impulsive, dominant kind—was there anything to make her 
ladyship afraid she would turn out badly? Was that instinct 
which had led to her killing poor Pete to grow and develop 
with years? Was she naturally cruel and vindictive ? 

It was hard to believe any evil of her as she kissed me good- 
bye that morning. She looked very sweet and pensive, the 
usually flashing eyes had a dreaminess in their depths, which was 
vastly becoming. 

I thought as I looked at her, three years would make a 
marvellous change in her appearance. I wondered vaguely 
should I ever see her again. I felt so certain as I held her hand 
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with a lingering pressure—somehow sorry she was going, though 
honestly I could not say I liked her—I felt so certain, that long 
ere her three years’ schooling was up I should be married, and 
have left Brockden. 

Strange! She read my thoughts. 

“Don’t count on that?” she said, looking calmly at me. “I 
tell you,*you will never marry Mr. George Powell.” 

Girl as she was, did she mean even then to take him from 
me? 

George Powell, my fiancé, was an electrical engineer, with an 
income of three hundred a year. He had great expectations 
from his godfather, old Myles Bigge, who lived at Monksdene, 
which was about two miles distant from Brockden Manor. — It 
was George persuaded me to accept the appointment of 
governess to Lady Brockden’s little daughter, not only because 
he personally knew her ladyship, but because he very often went 
down to Monksdene to stay the week end, and he thought it 
would be nice to have me near at hand. 

George and I had known each other from childhood. Our 
engagement had come off at Brockden shortly before the advent 
of Sybil in the manor household. 

We had both somewhat come down in the world. My father 
was a north-country squire, who had turned me out to earn my 
living simply because I was the eldest of five motherless girls, 
and he had taken to himself a new wife. He thought—no doubt 
with wisdom—the same house could not peaceably hold both of 
us. A stepmother of three-and-twenty scarcely appealed to me. 

George’s father had lost a fortune speculating on the Stock 
Exchange, and was so broken down in health that George had 
to do a great deal towards keeping him and his mother. When 
Myles Bigge, his godfather, died, he would be a rich-man. I, 
however, always regarded the old man as a “creaking door,” 
and it was weary work waiting for expectations from that 
quarter. 

It was during Sybil’s third year at Frankfort that George had 
to go to that city on business connected with some big job in 
engineering, which his firm had undertaken. 

He was away nearly six months, 

At Lady Brockden’s request he called once on Sybil at the 
school, and wrote that he considered her greatly improved. 
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She appeared to be a great favourite with both teachers and 
scholars. When he had seen her on several occasions at 
Brockden he had never liked ther, declaring she was an eerie, 
uncanny child. Now, however, he seemed quite favorably 
impressed. 

Lady Brockden said nothing about wishing him to call again, 
so I did not suggest he should. George was a regular business 
man, and he wrote me word he was so “ up to his eyes” in work 
that he scarcely knew which way to turn, so that I thought the 
probability was he and Sybil would not see each other again 
until they met at Brockden. 

Anyhow, if they did, I thought they would be sure to mention 
it. 

Sybil, after the mention of his first visit never alluded to him, 
and he never alluded to her. I therefore naturally concluded 
they had not met, especially as I knew he resided in quite a 
different quarter of the city to her, and was not likely to 
run against her by chance. I anticipated that George would 
return to England shortly before her. 

As fate would have it, however, Sybil arrived first. 

It so happened that Elsie and I had to greet her alone. 

Lady Brockden had gone with a party of friends to the 
English lakes, intending to be home before Sybil returned from 
school. A sharp attack of rheumatism prostrated her at 
Windermere, and she wrote saying it was doubtful when she 
would be well enough to travel. 

From Windermere to Brockden in Hants, was too far for an 
invalid. We must welcome Sybil and write and tell her 
(I especially) what I thought of her. 

And—Sybil came home. 

To call her “girl” wasa misnomer. There was nothing of 
the girl about the magnificent creature I greeted after three years’ 
absence, 

Elsie with her pale white face, girlish form, and nervous 
manner looked a child beside her, though she was but six 
months younger. 

Sybil was very tall, her figure majestic, yet with the voluptuous 
fulness of mature womanhood. But, it was her face which 
transfixed me and held me dumb. Was ever complexion so 
perfect, palest olive and softest of glowing rose-tints—and then 
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the magical eyes—eyes which had gained vastly in the depth 
and witchery of their expression—eyes shining like stars, and 
looking one through and through with a charm difficult to 
describe, possible only to feel. The glossy hair was becomingly 
arranged high on her head, and waving slightly over her 
forehead. 

Around and about her was a majestic charm it was im- 
possible to resist. 

That three years could have converted an ill-tempered, 
brusque-mannered child into such a perfect specimen of health 
and beautiful womanhood was simply a miracle. 

To me, for the first two days she was charming. 

But—I never mentioned George’s name. 

Somehow for the life of me, I couldn’t—yet I scarcely knew 
why. 

I did not like to think three years had passed and found me 
still unmarried. Beside her in all her radiant loveliness I felt old 
and passée, though I was but six-and-twenty. 

I was short and fair, my prettiness of the doll-like type which 
does not last well. 

True, George always said there were no other eyes in the 
world so blue and so sweetly expressive as mine. He thought 
no hair equalled the “ fluffy” gold of my long locks. He liked 
something small and fef¢ite in form in the shape of woman. 

But—I looked at myself in the glass with a woe-begone 
glance. 

{ Where would blue eyes come in in comparison with the 

wondrous beauty of Sybil’s dark ones ? 

What was a wee little mortal beside such a magnificent 

\} woman ? 

t An odd feeling of depression came over me when I thought 
George would soon be coming to Monksdene to stay, and 
when he came to Brockden he would see her as well as me. 

George loved me very devotedly—but, after all, he was only 
human. And the most devoted of lovers have been known to 
desert their old sweethearts after a long engagement, and to find 

themselves fascinated by charm and beauty into a longing fora 

14 new love. \ 

I waited for Sybil to speak first of him. I thought surely she 

would ask me about him. She had not mentioned his name 
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to Elsie; in fact, the two girls shunned each other in a most 
marked manner. 

“TI djstrust her,” said Elsie to me; “you may consider her 
charming, but I don’t. I only hope mother will send her away 
again when she comes home.” 

We expected her ladyship home in the course of a fortnight 
or so. 

Little did I guess what a terrible tragedy was to bring her 
back post-haste within a very few days. 

I came upon Sybil one afternoon, the third day only of her 
return, reading an abstruse work upon the subject of hypnotism. 
She was sitting in Lady Brockden’s boudoir, and so deeply 
absorbed in the book that she started as I went up to her and 
leant over her shoulder. 

“Hypnotism!” I ejaculated. “ Why, Sybil, you surely don’t 
care for that?” 

She laughed. 

“Oh,” she said, “ I know a great deal about it. I am going to 
: make it my forte. Ihad some practical experience at Frank- 

fort and was most successful.” 

“ At school?” I asked, thinking to myself as she turned and 
looked at me, hers were just the will-compelling eyes I could 
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) imagine being suitable for hypnotic experiment. 
“Not at school, but at Frau Schneider’s in the Kaiser- 
strasse.” 


Frau Schneider’s in the Kaiserstrasse ! 
| George had lodged with a woman of that name residing in the 
Kaiserstrasse. 

She saw my utter astonishment and laughed again—a laugh 
with a harsh rinz in it which made me shrink from her. 

“Yes, George Powell was there,” she said, nodding her head 
sagely and reading my thoughts. “But he was not my in- 
structor. He was very ignorant on the subject, astoundingly 
so, considering he’s a modern young man. He had no faith in it. 
At our school was one Fraulein Schultz who taught the piano. 
| She was niece to Frau Schneider and spent her Sundays and 
holidays with her. The Fraulein liked me and persuaded the 
head mistress to let me go sometimes to the Kaiserstrasse with 
her during my last three months at school. I went more 
often than the head mistress knew. It was the Fraulein first 
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taught me the principles of hypnotism. I was a most success- 
ful pupil.” 

Why did she look at me so strangely? There was surely 
something of triumph in her eyes, a sense of elation and as it 
were proud superiority over me in her manner of speaking. 

I can seem to see her now, the sunlight falling upon her 
through the wide bay window—so tall, so stately, the simple 
gown of blue serge brightened by a vivid scarlet bow at her 
throat, and a ribbon of the same hue in her dark hair. 

She was beautiful—very beautiful—but there seemed to me 
then for the first time something of evil about her which I had 
not noticed before. 

She laid her hand on my shoulder. 

“You have no longer a lover,” she said quietly. “He gave 
me this as a proof of his affection.” 

As she spoke she touched a ring on the third finger of her 
left hand—a ring I had not seen her wear before, but which I 
recognised as one that belonged to-George. It was a cat’s-eye 
ring, the stone a very large and fine one. 

I gazed at it in speechless indignation. George’s ring on her 
finger! What could it mean? Had he given it her? What 
had been going on between those two? What meant the silence 
of each concerning the other ? 

Only that morning George had written word he might be 
home any day. I was not to write to him at Frankfort again. 
He would come down to Monksdene straight from town, and 
thence walk over to Brockden. 

Very well—I would wait, and settle accounts with him when 
he came. 

I gave one look at the ring, crying hotly : 

“I refuse to believe my lover false to me.” 

And without further ado, I walked out of the room. 

Whatever I had to hear, I felt I could not hear it from Sybil. 
George, and George alone should tell me what there was to tell. 
If he indeed loved her, why not be man enough to own it? 
Why keep up the semblance of a love he had ceased to feel? 
For his letters were kind and lover-like as ever. There was 
nothing in them to denote any change in his feelings to me. 

Ah, when would he come ?—and what would his coming mean 
forme? Was I going to lose him? Never until then did I 
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realise how I loved him. He was a part of my life—my every 
thought turned to him—my heart was his—his only. 
To lose him were death itself—or worse than death. 

I was soon to know what his coming meant. 

Sybil kept out of my way the remainder of the day, and also 
the next morning. In the afternoon she went out, and as at six 
o'clock she had not returned, I thought I would go down to 
Monksdene to see if she was there. She had said she was 
going to see Myles Bigge one day—she wanted to borrow some 
books from his library. 

Elsie had gone to bed with one of her nervous headaches. 

Heavy at heart, with an ominous presentiment of coming 
evil, I turned into the thick beech woods bordering the Manor 
Park. 

The light of the sinking sun was streaming through the 
trees, turning them toa copperish hue. Now and again birds 
called one to another or whistled an evensong. The air was 
fragrant with the cool sweet smell of earth, and of the crisp 
fallen beech leaves. 

Voices suddenly arrested my attention, the voices of Sybil 
and of George Powell. 

I stood quite still, feeling that for me the end of all things 
had come. My head grew dizzy. I grew first hot, then icy 
cold. My hands were locked together, my breath came and 
went spasmodically. 

Sybil and George ! 

A fierce hatred and resentment rushed through me for that 
girl! The thought of her marvellous beauty and strange fasci- 
nation terrified me. What had she to say to my lover? 

Agitated as I was,as I looked around me wondering was I 
the only eavesdropper, I recognised the spot—I was standing 
where Sybil shot poor little Pete. | 

The leafy screen was thick. I could not distinctly see either 
Sybil or George. I could but see the sunlight flickering on her 
light dress, and the dark shadow of his coat. But I could hear 
distinctly. And I listened—listened with wildly beating heart, 
and limbs that trembled under me. 

“J will not give you up,” Sybil was saying, in a low tense 
voice. “I love you. I would be so good to you. When we 
were at Frankfort, you loved me then.” 
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“Never!” came the passionate response. “Never! I loved 
Jennie Holker, and I will marry no other woman.” 

“Bah!” with a pettish laugh. “Do you think she will believe 
that, when I show her the love letters you have written me?” 

“ Love letters ? I have written you! Great Heaven! Child! 
are you mad or dreaming ?” 

There was no mistaking the genuine accents of surprise in 
George’s tones. 

“ Neither,” was the cool response. “I not only possess love 
letters which you wrote me, but also a cat’s eye ring, which you 
yourself took from your own finger and placed on mine.” 

A long silence. A squirrel came hopping to my feet, and 
nibbled a beech nut. I looked at it in a dull, dazed way, 
listening—listening for more. 

“Then / must be mad,” said George, slowly at length, and 
with a titter of contempt. “I certainly lost my ring and never 
could account for its vanishing ‘mysteriously. If you have got 
hold of it, I should feel obliged if you would return it.” 

“You gave it to me,” was the sharply-spoken rejoinder. 
“You told me you loved me. You swore no other woman was 
dear to you as I. Look at me!”—and her voice grew soft and 
piteous in appeal—* Am I not far more beautiful than she to 
whom you are openly affianced? I tell you I love you, as she 
could not love. I have sworn you should keep your oath and 
marry me. I have the ring and the letters to prove all I say. 
What answer can you give to Miss Holker when I show her 
proofs of the fact that at Frankfort you made love to me?” 

“What answer?” George exclaimed angrily. “The truth, 
and nothing but the truth. What pack of lies have you been 
inventing ? And, pray am I the only recipient of them? Have 
you been trying to convince others also? You dare to say I 
made love to you at Frankfort! The idea of sucha thing never 
entered my head. I certainly did keep silence concerning your 
visits to Frau Schneider’s during the last three months of your 
being at school—and why? Simply because you begged me to 
on the plea that your aunt would not approve, and you were 
moped to death at school. I saw no harm in your visiting the 
old lady. I didn’t want to get you into trouble and deprive you 
of any pleasure you might have from going to see her occa- 
sionally. So,as Miss Holker did not ask me whether I ever 
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saw you, I did not mention it. It was a stupid thing todo. I 
hate deceit in any shape or form, but having once kept silence— 
simply because you pleaded so hard for it—I saw the wisest plan 
would be to say nothing until I saw Miss Holker, and then to 
tell her that I had seen you more often than she supposed. I 
meant to see her to-night, but by Jove, girl, you’ve so upset me 
I don’t feel I can go on to Brockden now.” 

She laughed mockingly. 

“T have the ring and the letters to prove my story,” she said, 
confidently, “and I’ll take good care you shall not have them. 
I intend to hide them until I have a splendid opportunity of 
showing you up before my aunt and your old godfather.” 

“TI wrote you no letters,” George cried sternly, “and I did not 
give you that ring.” 

A silence, broken only by the twittering of a bird on a low 
bough of a fine beech tree near where I stood, and the squirrel 
rustling among the topmost branches. 

Poor little squirrel! How the angry voices had terrified it. 

“You mean to marry Miss Holker "—Sybil’s ‘voice was soft, 
and slightly trembled. 

For the answer to that I waited breathlessly. 

“I do,” came the emphatic response. 

“ The fact that I am beautiful, and that I love you, counts for 
nothing ?” she went on eagerly. 

“Nothing whatever. You area foolish girl, and you will one 
day recall this scene and feel heartily ashamed of yourself. I 
can’t understand you at all. 1 think the most charitable con- 
clusion is that you do not know what you are saying.” 

A wild laugh—and I could hear her rushing down the wood- 
land path towards Brockden. 

A hush—then George walked slowly away in an opposite 
direction and towards Monksdene. 

He could not understand. But J could. 

In a flash the truth had burst upon me. Hypnotism !/ 

This was the result of her boasted experiment at Frau 
Schneider’s. 

He was the subject on whom she had worked the spell of her 
magic—he, my lover. 

He knew nothing about the letters or the ring. Ina state of 
hypnotic trance he had written the one, and parted with the other. 
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It was horrible to think of, yet true, undoubtedly true. There 
was no doubting the sincerity of George’s ignorance as to how 
Sybil obtained the ring he had lost, and boasted of love letters 
which she asserted he had written. He knew nothing about 
either. His charitable conclusion was that, for the time being 
she was utterly unaccountable for what she said. 

I knew better. 

I could understand it, and one day he should also. 

Was this girl Auman that thus early in life she could cultivate 
a science which seemed to me to have more of devilment and 
witchcraft in it than any other ? 

The memory of her wonderful eyes sickened me now. 

Beautiful? They were horrible! 

She was a beautiful devz/—I could think of her as nothing else. 

I thanked God I was little and fair, and anything but beau- 
tiful. 1 was glad to be as unlike her as it was possible for any 
woman to be. 

George loved me. He meant to marry me. 

With all her fascination and her science she could not turn his 
heart from me. 

Yes—I understood—I understood. 

Sybil had exerted herself to the utmost to win my lover from 
me. Failing to produce any impression upon him by ordinary 
wiles, she had used her hypnotic power to win from him at 
her own suggestion, the semblance of a love he did not feel— 
never could feel. 

Belief in her own beauty and fascination must have so worked 
upon her, that she thought compared with her I'could be as 
nothing to George Powell. 

How would she take the dismissal of her suit ? 

Would she show me those letters ? Would she use her utmost 
influence to malign my lover in my estimation ? 

What mattered what she said? He was mine. I believed 
in him fully. I could trust him before all the world. 

When I reached home Sybil had returned only a few minutes 
before me, but she had gone straight to her room and locked 
herself in. I tapped at her door; she would not answer me, 
so I went away. 

My room adjoined Elsie’s. I found her sitting up in bed, 
looking very white and nervous. 
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She had had a very bad dream, she said—a dream in which 
some awful horror had enwrapped herself and me. We seemed 
to be surrounded by evil phantoms; something unseen seemed 
to be crushing the life out of us,and over us hovered Sybil 
with the mask of a death’s head. 

It was all very confused and jumbled—only could I make 
out that the girl had contracted from her dream the sense of 
impending evil and horror which all day had been depressing 
me. 

I gave her a sleeping draught which the doctor had ordered 
a short time before when she had suffered from sleeplessness and 
neuralgia. 

I promised not to leave her alone. I crept into bed beside 
her, and hushed her to sleep as though she had been a tired 
child. 

Surely owls never hooted as those in and around Brockden 
that night. The sky was grey and overcast; there was no 
moon, no stars. Clouds had gathered, shutting out the glory of 
the heavens that had been so full of fire and brilliancy with 
the setting sun. 


Sleep to me was an impossibility ! 

I rose with the dawn, while Elsie still slept soundly. The 
door of Sybil’s room was ajar, and I peeped in. She was not 
there! A side door was open downstairs—a red shawl was 
missing from a peg on the door. Sybil then had probably gone 
out. 


I went out into the grounds looking for her. Presently I 
found myself at one corner of a long avenue of beeches, from 
which could be obtained a fine view of an old tower which stood 
in the grounds of Monksdene. 

I stood looking down upon it. 

Monksdene itself was hidden by thickly-clustering trees, only 
the topmost turrets and chimneys protruding. The old tower 
stood out prominently in a well-cleared space, half a mile from 
the house itself. 

This tower was said to be a portion of an old monastery 
which had once stood there. It had the appearance of being— 
and was—a dangerous structure, in the last stages of decay. 
Inside, were the old worn steps leading to the summit. Gaps 
in the thick walls made resting-places for owls at night. Birds 
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nested where the dislodged bricks had left holes draped by 
nature with soft lichens and dainty mosses. It was the home 
of slimy-looking worms and horrible creepy insects. 

Once I had been to the summit, but I said to myself, “ Never 
again!” 

Sybil, as a girl, before she went away to school, had three 
times escaped my vigilance and been found on the summit. 

And she was there now! As I looked I saw the flutter of 
her red shawl. 

What was she doing there at so early an hour? 

I resolved to go and see. 

Just as I reached the foot of the tower I saw George emerge 
from the trees surrounding the house and make straight for the 
tower also. 

[ hid in a clump of laurels which grew close against the wall 
at the south side. 

Sybil did not appear to have seen me, but she saw George. 

“Come up here,” she called, leaning over the narrow parapet. 
“It’s lucky you are up so early. I’ve been trying to hide those 
precious letters and the ring in safety. Come up and see if you 


can get them. It’s certain I can’t. They’ve tumbled from 
where I placed them.” 

With an exclamation of impatience he commenced climbing 
the old stone stairs. 

I followed him. 


He did not once look back. 

At the top there was a sharp angle in the wall from where I 
could see him and Sybil without being seen. 

They stood with their backs toward me. She was pointing 
downwards to a huge crevice close to a dislodged stone. 

“Your letters and the ring,” she said witha laugh. “There 
they are if you can get them.” 

George leant forward, stretching himself, and leaning towards 
the spot indicated with his right arm, while clinging with his 
left toa short iron spike protruding from the brickwork—the 
remains of an old weathercock. 

My heart leapt with horror as he gave a lurch, saying deter- 
minedly : 

“T wall get those letters.” 

And suddenly I shrieked. For Sybil in that moment, with a 
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wild laugh started forward, and wrenched his hand from the 
spike on which he was leaning his whole weight. 

A cry—a blurr of something falling—and Sybil turned to 
confront me—turned—her face ghastly and distorted, her eyes 
straining from their sockets—the light of sense gone —the fury 
of madness written in her every feature. 

“Yours or mine?” she gasped hoarsely. “I tell you he is 
mine in death—mine! ” 

She clutched me frantically, and then with a sudden move- 
ment hurled me from her. 

I fell against the angle of the stone steps. 

But, ere consciousness left me I saw her go to the edge of the 
parapet, take one wild look round, then leap where George had 
fallen, and [ shuddered . . . shuddered. 

* * * * * * * 

She was dead when they found her ; her neck had been broken 
in the fall. 

Was she mad ? 

Certain it is there was insanity in her mother’s family, anda her 
mother had died in a mad-house. 

That was the fate Lady Brockden had feared for her. She 
seemed to have had a firm conviction Sybil had in her the taint 
of her mother’s disease. 

George was not hers in death. A merciful Providence has 
spared him to be mine in life. 

A lame leg and a long scar on his right cheek are very visible 
signs of the narrow escape he had in his terrible fall. Otherwise 
he is as well and strong as ever. 

Monksdene came into his possession scarce six months later. 
We shall never go there to live. We neither of us care to be 
so forcibly reminded of the terrible tragedy which very nearly 
parted us for ever. 

As to Sybil’s possession of the ring and the letters my 
suspicions proved correct. Fraulein Schultz, on being at my 
suggestion appealed to by George, admitted she knew perfectly 
well my lover had been no free agent in the matter, but that 
Sybil had proved herself a powerful hypnotist, and George was 
a good subject. The girl was madly in love with George, and 
determined to do her utmost to winhim from me. The Fraulein 
believed her pre-arranged plan had been to show me the letters 
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George had written under her hypnotic influence, and to so 
arouse my jealousy and induce me to believe that my lover was 
faithless. She calculated on having more time to do this in. I 
had not told her when I expected him to return, and he, on the 
last occasion of seeing her in Frankfort, had purposely deceived 
her, saying he should not return for some weeks later. He was 
afraid if she had any idea of his following on so soon after her, 
she might insist on his escort. By that time he had begun to 
realise she meant to try and supplant me, and he shunned her 
accordingly, though thinking of her but as a mere girl who had 
contracted a foolish infatuation for him, and would soon get over 
her folly. 

She is dead—grasses wave over her tomb in Brockden church- 
yard, and when I[ think of her terrible death, in my heart is a 
great flood of pity. 

Dead—dead—— 

And I live, and George is mine—mine—till death doth us 
part. 

As I write he looks down at me, the lovelight gleaming in his 
eyes. 

“ Little woman,” he says, “put that away. Forget anything 
so horrible ever happened. Forgive her—remember only she is 
dead, and of the dead we would speak gently. Never yet did 
the course of |true love run smooth. But for you and I, the 
clouds have long since dispersed, and before us gleams a path- 
way of light and love. Thank God He has spared us to each 
other!” 

And I with all my heart can echo— 

“Thank God!” 





